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Art. I. Poetical Parts of the Old Teflament, newly tranflated from 
the Hebrew. Wich Notes Critical and #xplanatory, By William 
Green, M. A, Reétor of Hardingham in Norfolk, and formerly 
Fellow of Clare-Hall in Cambridge. 4to. 65, fewed. Dodiley, 


5781, 


HE Jearned and ingenious Author purfues the track of 

Dr. Hare with refpect to the metre of the original Hebrew; 
and is fo firmly perfuaded of the truth of the Bithop’s hypo-. 
thefis, that he doubts not but that the Hebrew text, if we had 
it as perfect as when it came out of the hands of the compofers, 
would as readily fall into that metre, as the Acneid of Virgil, 
printed as profe, would fall into hexameters.— We think, how- 
ever, that this aflertion is too unqualified: and we confider the 
hypothefis on which it is founded too dangerous to be admitted; 
becaufe in all places where the metre according to the {@ppofed 
ftructure of it in Dr. Hare’s fcheme of Hebrew poetry is imper- 
fe&t, it is left to mere arbitrary conje€ture to fupply the deficiency. 
—Mr. Green, however, confiders this matter in an oppofite 
point of view; and argues its utility from what we look on as 
its uncertainty and danger. ‘ In fome inftances, fays he, the 
metre points out the corruption of the text, and at the fame 
time the way to reftore it.?, Our Author’s opinion of the col- 
laffion of Hebrew MSS. will appear from the following de- 
clarations: * In the few places I have confulted them, I mutt 
own they have not afforded me the fatisfaction I expected from 


them. They have, however, done one thing moft effeCtually,. 


which is worth all the thoufands they have coft the Public in 
collating them ; that is, they have delivered us from the {hackles 
of the Hebrew verity. And though they may not anfwer the 
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high expectations we may have formed of them, yet we may 
hope fome genius may arife, who will ftrike out fuch elucida- 
tions of Scripture from them, as are in vain to be expected from 
the prefent text.” A large field, however, is, in our Author’s 
opinion, ftill left for conje€tural criticifm; for, as ‘to the 
omiffion of claufes or periods, or the tranfpofition of them, 
this is not, he imagines, to be expected from the MSS.’ His 
meaning is, that defecls of this fort cannot be rectified by col- 
Jation ; they muft be fupplied by conje&ture. As a fpecimen of 
our Author’s talent in this line, we will prefent our Readers 
with the following remarks on a text in Ifaiah, where an omif- 
fion is fuppofed, and which he veatures to fupply by this mode 
of criticifm : 
“ In Ifaiah i. 21. the text flands thus: 
How is the faithful city become a harlot ? 


It was full of judgment, righteoufnefs lodged in it 5 
Bot now murderers. 
“In my judgment two words have been dropped here by the 
tranfcriber. Thefe, which I take to have been Alakah Damin, filled 
with bloodfzed, I fapply from the context, ver. 15. If thefe be ad- 
mitted, the tranflation will ruh thus : 
How is the faithful city become a harlot? 
How is the, that was full of judgment, filled with bloodfhed ? 
Righteoufnefs once dwelled in her, but now murderers! 

Tf the two words have been omitted, the para!lelifm of the two firk 


lines, and the contraft in the lait, feem to vindicate me in replacing 
them.’ 


The fubjeéts difcuffed in this volume are curious and inte- 
vefting in a very high degree, as will appear from the following 
enumeration of their contents : 

The fpeech of Lamech to his two wives. —The laft prophetic 
words of Noah to his three fons.—The laft prophetic words of 
Hfaac to his two fons.—The laft prophetic words of Jacob to 
his twelve fons.— The Song of Mofes upon the deftruGtion of 
the Egyptian army in the Red Sea.—A Song of the Ifraelites 
upon Jehovah’s giving them water in the Wildernefs (Numb. 
Xxi. 17, 18.)—The Song of the Amorite Bard upon the con- 
queft of Hefhbon (fame chapter).—The prophetic Parables of 
Balaam.—The Admonitory Song of Mofes to the Ifraelites 
(Deut. xxxii.)—The laft prophetic words of Mofes to the 
‘Twelve ‘Pribes (chap, xxxiii.)—The Song of Deborah.—The 
Thankfgiving of Hannah on the birth of Samuel.—The La- 


-‘mentations of David over Saul and Jonathan.—The Lamenta- 


tion of David over Abner.—The laft prophetic words of David. 
-— The Song of Solomon.—The Admonitory Song of Ifaiah to 
the Ifraslites (Ifa. v.)—A Thankfgiving (Ifa. xiii. r—6.)—A 
Parable, or Triumphant Song, of the Jews, on the fall of the 
King of Babylon their oppreflor (Ifa. xiv, 3—20.)—A Song of 
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Praife (Ifa. xxv. 1—6.)—A Thankfgiving to be fung by the 
ews on their return from captivity (Ifa. xxvi. 1+20.)——A 
Parable reprefenting Ifrael under the image of avineyard (Ifa. 


xxvii. 2—6.)—Hezekiah’s Song.— The Lamentations of Jere- 
miah.—The Thankfgiving of Jonah (ch. ii.)-—-A Parable to be 

ronounced againft the King of Babylon by the nation which 
he had pillaged and enflaved (Hab. ii. 5. to the end.) The 


Prayer of Habakkuk (chap. iii.) 
In the tranflation of thefe beautiful parts of facred poetry, and 


in the notes which are adjoined to the tranflation, to clear u 
their difficulties or. illuftrate their meaning, the Author hat 
difcovered much ingenuity, and no inconfiderable fhare of faga- 


city and learning. 
Mr. Green hath the following very juft and pertinent re- 
marks on the fpeech of Lamech to his two wives, Adah and 


Zillah: 
* Lamech acknowledges that he had killed a man; but he avers, it 


was in his own defence ; and argues thus upon it—* If Cain’s death, 
who murdered his brother for zo offence, fhould, as God affured him 
{in Genefis iv. 5.), be avenged feven-fold; furely Lamech’s death, 
who flew an aggreffor in /e/f-defence, fhall be avenged feventy times 
feven.” Lamech’s wives, it feems, had the fame apprehenfions for 
their hufband which Cain had for himfelf, when he had murdered a 
brother ; namely, that every one who met him would kill him; or at 
leaft, that the relations of the man whom he had flain would avenge 
his death. Cain had a fign given from heaven, that is, a miracle 
wrought for him (Gen. iv. 15.) to quiet his fears, To quiet his 
wives, Lamech was forced to have recourfe to an argument, founded 
on that fact. To quiet their apprehenfions muft have been the occa 
Sion of this famous f{peech.’ 

The following is our Author’s tranflation of the laft prophetic 


words of David, 2 Sam. xxiii, 18, | 


‘ I, Now thefe were the laft words of David. 
David, the fon of Jeffe, faith, i 
Even the man who was raifed on high, faith, 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And the fweet Pfalmift of Ifrael. 
II. The Spirit of Jehovah fpeaketh by me, 
And his word is upon my tongue. 
Ill. The God of Ifrael faith, 
Even to me doth the Rock of Ifrael {fpeake 
The JUST ONE ruleth over men! 
He ruleth in the fear of God. 
IV. As the light of the morning fun fhall rife, 
A morning without clouds for brightnefs, 
When the tender grafs after rain {pringeth out of the earth: 
Y. For is not my houfe eftablifhed with God? 
Yea, he hath made with me an everlafting covenant, 
Ordered in all things and obferved : 
Surely in him is all my falvation and all my delight. 
Bz VI. Doubt. 
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VI. Doubtlefs the wicked fhall not flourth ; 
They are all like thorns thruft away, 
Which fhail not be.taken by .the hand. 
VII. But the man who fhall lay hold on them 
Shall be armed with iron, and the ftaff of a fpear, 
And they fhall atterly be burned with fire.’ 

We fhall prefent our Readers with the Author’s Critical and 
Explanatory Notes at large, leaving it to the learned to determine 
how far they tend to fupport his hypothefis; and how far the 
Author is qualified to contend with fo profound a fcholar in 
biblical learning as the eminent Prelate whom he hath ventured 


to attack on a controverted paflage in I faiah. 

‘ Period 1—8.] The learned feem now to be agreed, that this illuf- 
trious prophecy, introduced in fo magnificent a manner, is to be un- 
derftood of Chrift’s {piritual kingdom, and his final triumph over the 
enemies of it. . The beginning of its accomplifhment may properly 
be dated from his entrance upon his mediatorial office; it was yet 
farther fulfilled upon the eftablifiment. of Chriftianity ‘by the civil 
powers; but when the time thal! be of its perfe&t completion, is yet a 
fecret in the hands of God, 

¢ The royal Pfalmift, when the fpirit of prophecy was moft ftrong- 
ly upon him, probably juft before his death, being favoured by God 
with a clearer and more diftinét revelation of this great and wonder- 
ful event, begins firlt with exprefiing the deep fenfe he had of the 
Divine goodnefs, in this gracious and comfortable communication to 
him, and of the certainty and powerfulnefs of the infpiration he was 
under. In per. 1. this peculiar grace and favour is heightened from 
a confideration—of the perfon infpired; one whom, from obfcure 
parentage and low condition, God had exalted to be King over his 
chofen people, and made him an inftrument of eftablifhing, or at 
leaft of improving, the moft delightful part of his religious worfhip : 
and in per. 2.—of the author of the infpiration, the Lord Jehovah— 
the God and Rock of Ifrael—whofe powerful impulfe is expreffed by 
a repetition of the words, He /aith, he /peaketh, and His word is upon 
my tongue. 

‘ After this magnificent introdu€tion he breaks out into a kind of 
tranfport of joy and admiration at the profpect before him: 

The Just One rvuleth over man! 

“In per. 4. he de‘cribes the fpiritual and glorious effets of this 
dominion ; at per. 5. his firm affurance of its perpetuity, and of the 
cefignation of it to a perfon of his own houfe and lineage; with a 
lively declaration of the delight.and comfort which this affarance 
yave him. In per. 6. and 7. he gives a fhort but dreadful reprefenta- 
tion of the condition of the wicked, and of the everlafling ven- 
geance which awaits them at that terrible day. when the wheat thal! be 
gathered into his paiuez, and the chaff fhall be burned with fire une 

uenchable, 

© Per. 1. Wo was raifed on high] This cannot be better explained 
than from Pf. Ixxvili. 70. —The conftruétion would be more natural, 
if, by a change of the vowels, we read Ackim yal, inliead of hukam, 
the man whom the Moft High hath raifed up. in this fenfe it is ufed 


in Jer, xxx. 9. 
‘ Ibid. 
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‘ Ibid. Saveet P/almiff] This title feems moft eminently to belong 
to David, not only as he compofed mott of the Pfalms, but eftablifhed 
the mufic fervice of the Temple. 

‘ Per. 3. The Just One.] This is the firft time that we meet with 
the Meffiah under this title. The evangelical prophet adopts it, and 
gives us an infight into his office, as the Juftifier of the ungodly, Ifa. 
liii, 12. 

By the knowledge of him thall the Juft One, my fervant, juflify 

many ; 
For he fhall bear their iniquities, 

Our tranflators, not knowing this to be a title of the Meffiah, though 
it is ufed as fuch, Aéts ili. 14. vii. §2. xxii. 14. James v. 6, 1 Pet. 
jii. 18. have made it an adjeCtive to the fubftantive following, ren- 
dering it, my righteous fervant. But they ought to have known that, 
in Hebrew, the adjective always follows the fubitantive; and would 
have fet them right.—‘I'be Bifhop‘of London, in his tranflation of 
this paflage of Ifaiah, omits this title of the Mefliah, alleging, that it 

makes the hemiftic too long, and that two or three MSS. omit it. 
As to the hemiftic, this title coufills but of two fyllables; and it 
muft require a nice difcerament, to fay a hemiltic is too long or too 
fhort by two fyllables: and as this title is of fuch importance as to 
be the fubje&t of David’s laft prophetic words, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the New Teftament, if thirty or forty MSS. had omitted 
it, 1 fhould not regard them; efpecially as it is ufed here with the 

i= utmoft propriety, where the prophet is {peaking of Jefus in the very 
att of juftifying, by bearing our iniquities; to fay nothing of the 
beauty of the figure, rhe Fuf? One fhall ju tify. 

* AsI publithed four years ago a tranilation of the 53d of Ifaiah, I 
will take this opportunity to fay a word or two in fupport of it,— 
The prophet begins this fubje&t at the 13th per. of the lii. The two 
next periods are plainly oppofed to each other. The LXX, found 
that oppofition in the copy they tranflated from. And this has in- 
duced men of the greateft eminence for learning, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Bifhop Chandler, Archbdifhop Secker, Dr. Grey, Dr. Durel, Bifhop 
Lowth, and Dr. Jubb, who could never find in the prefent text the 
apodofis of the oppofition in per. 15. to with to fee it reftored, Now, 
if the Greek tranflators of Ifajah rendered the fame Hebrew word by 
the fame Greek word, I have pointed out the very word which they 
found out in their copy (See my Note). © This word fuits the place, 
while the prefent reading makes little better than nonfenfe of it. Ad- 
mitting the LXX.’s reading to be the true one, there arifes this plain 
fenfe and oppofition— 

As, on the one hand, many (the Jews) fhall be aftonithed at rhe 
fight of him : 

Becaule his appearance will be meaner than that of a man of rank, 

And his figure than that of common men: 

So, on tée otver hand, many nations (the Gentiles) fhall furvey 
bim with wonder, 

And Kings that their mouths out of furprife ; 

Becaufe they fhall fee him, of whom they never had been told; | 


And contemplate him, of whom they had never heard. 
~ £ If 


’ 
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¢ If this be not admitted, nothing is left for me, but, out of ho- 
nour to the infpired Writer, to bear my teftimony againit the ab- 
furdity of the prefent reading. bam. 

* The 8th per. the learned Prelate renders thus in his late tranfla- 
ion : 
ie By an opprefflive judgment he was taken of ; 

And his manner of life who would declare ? 

For he was cut off from the land of the living; 

For the trangreflion of my people he was fmitten to death.” 
Upon reading this, I was fo dull as not to comprehend the meaning 
of it, till I rurned tothe note, In this note I found quoted one of 
thofe cunningly devifed fables, by which the Jews of old laboured to 
overturn the Gofpel of Jefus. But the cuftom there mentioned is fo 
utterly abfurd, that I cannot believe there was ever fuch a cuftom. 
However, fuppofing there was, the learned Prelate’s fenfe of the 
words cannot be trve; becaufe firft, there was at leaft @ne, who was 
inftead of a thoufand other witnefles, that declared to the faces of the 

ewifh Sanhedrim, who accufed Jefus as a malefactor, that his man- 
ner of life was innocent, I mean Pilate, his judge. I find, fays he, 
no fault in him; no, nor yet Herod, he might have added ; nor they 
themfelves: for when the Sanhedrim arraigned Jefus, how many 
crimes did they charge him with? Not one. When they fuborned 
witnefles, how many? Notone. At laft, for want of a crime, they 
obliged him to accufe himfelf. And when, upon adjuration, he de- 
clared himfelf to be their Meffiah, and that they fhould fee him come 
in the clouds of heaven; what did they reply? Did they prove him 
from their fcripture to be an impoftor? No: all they pretended was, 
that they were fhocked at the blafphemy, hypocritically rended their 
garments, and, without pretending a crime, condemned him as wor- 
thy of death. Thus was Jefus’s manner of life fo fully declared, that, 
if he was Ifaiah’s Meffiah, this cannot be the feafe of the words. Nor, 
fecondly, will the word dor bear this fenfe. It is ufed more than a 
hundred times in the fenfe of generation, and fo it is rendered here 
by all the ancient interpreters; and in no other fenfe, that I know of, 
except twice in the fenfe of dwelling, So that, if the ufual fenfe of 
the word be moft confilient with the context, we muft return to that, 
and render the period, 

By an oppreflive fentence he was taken of ; 

And who can defcribe the wickedue/s of his generation ? 

For by them was he cut off from the land of the living ; 

For the tranfgreffion of my people was he {mitten unto death. 

* Bat the greateit difficulty in this prophecy occurs in the next pe- 
riod. According to the prefent text, it is faid that the Me‘liah, as 3 
kind of compenfation for his unmerited fufferings, fhould be buried 
with a rich man: 

He thall be with the rich man in his death : 

Becaufe he had done no violence, 

Neither was there aay deceit in his mouth. 
Bat this wag too abfurd a thing for an infpired writer to fay in this 
connection, The great Prelate, to avoid this abfurdity, has diyided 
the period differently, but in my judgment not fo naturally. And 
then, to make a faulty text fpeak out to his purpofe, he confiders 2 


prepolition 
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prepofition as a radical, and out of the corrupted word makes baimoe- 
sav, bis high places: and tranflates, 
But with the rich man was his tomb. 


The truth is, this word is ufed in more than a hundred places, but 
not once in the fenfeofatomb, It fignifies a Ai//, and a high place; 
but there is no way of making it fignify a tomb, but by faying that 
the Jewith tombs were frequently built on high places, and therefore 
the word muft here fignify atomb. ‘The Bifhop is not fingular in his 
interpretation. There are other learned men who have interpreted in 
the fame manner. But then thofe men lived in times of darknefs, 
when it would have been herefy to fay, that the Hebrew text was 
corrupted. But fince the collation of the Hebrew Manufcripts, we, 
regardleis of the clamours of the bigoted, or of the difpleafure of 
fuperiors, dare fay fuch a text is corrupted; it is too abfurd to come 
from the pen of an infpired writer; the ancients found in the copy 
they tranflated a clear confiftent text, &c. And this is taking no 
other liberty than the great tranflator himfelf has taken with feveral 
texts in Ifaiah, which he has by this means reftored, to his eternal 
honour. Now may we not take the fame liberty in this place? The 
LXX. tranflated before our Saviour’s time, and from a copy as old, 
perhaps, as Ifaiah (Oh, that we had but that tranflation as it came 
out of their hands!) ; and they gave us a plain confiltent fenfe, con- 
fiftent with the fcope of the prophet and the dignity of the fufferer, 
as follows : 

But he thall avenge his grave upon the wicked, 

And his death upon the rich ; 

Becaufe he had done no wrong, 

Neither was deceit found in his mouth. 
That is, becaufe Jefus was neither ma/efafor, as the Jewith Sanhe- 
drim accufed him before Pilate; nor ‘mpoffor, as they pretended he 
was, when arraigned at their own tribunal. How the two readings 
differ, and how eafy it is to acccunt for the blunders of tranfcribers, 
may be feen in my pamplet. It is more to the purpofe, to obferve 
with what propriety and majefty this tranflation follows the period 
foregoing. The prophet entered upon his fubject+with telling us, 
that the Mefizah fhould be raifed up, and exalted, and advanced very 
high. And when did the advancement of Jefus take place? Why, 
not in this life; but at his death, when he was advanced at God’s 
right hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour. Now, of this very time 
the prophet is here fpeakiny. The Jews had murdered Jefus. And 
what more fuitable to his majefty, than when they had rejected freth 
overtures of grace made to them by his Apoitles, that he fhould come 
in the clouds of heaven, as he had told them he fhould at his con- 
demnation, and take juft vengeance on them, who would not have 
him to reign over them; that he fhould come during the lives of that 
wicked generation who crucified him, deftroy thofe murderers, and 
burn up their city, and take away their place, that is, their temple 
and nation, I have made thefe remarks, not out of love of contro- 
verfy, nor out of want of refpeét for the great tranflator; but 1 thought 


that the importance of the prophecy required it from me. 
B4 * Ibid. 
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‘ Ibid. With God] That is, in the fight of God, and in the deter- 
minate counfels of his Providence. See the Meflage of Nathan to 
David, 1 Chron. xvii. 11, &c. Pfal. cxxxii. 11, &e. 

‘ Ibid. In him is all my delight |] The aflix has been dropped, and 
if ci, the word following this, was not originally read 40, this word 
has been dropped by the tranfcribers. 

Per, 4. 4 Sun fhall rife] The Sun of righteoufnefs, Out of the two 
images or characters here applied to the Meifliah (the juft or righteous 
One, and the Sun), Malachi feems to have formed the gloricus title 
of The Sun of Righteoufnef:. And it appears pretty plain that he 
had thefe laft words of David in his eye, when he wrote chap. iv. 
1. and 2.—A Bodleian MS. of note adds Fahbvoh, Jehovah, the Sun, 
fhall rife; but as the fenfe is complete without this addition, I have 
not inferted it in my tranflation. Ic feems to me to have been intere 

olated from the margin of an Heb:ew copy. 

Per. 5. Shall flouri/>] This word in the prefent text has been di- 
vided into two; the former part having been thrown to the former 
claufe, the latter to the latter; and thus the nominative cafe has been 
feparated by the tranfcribers from its verb. It is amazing how fuch 
a miftake fhould at firft be made, or have ke,t its place fo long; but 
there it might fill have continued, if the metre had not pcinted out 
the corruption and emendation at the fame time, to the conviction, 
J fhould think, even of the moft prejudiced againft it. It appears 
from the eontext, that Belial is a noun of number, and requires a 
plural verb.—Belial feems to be derived from two words, which fig- 
nify rejecting the ycke. The wicked, or fons of Belial, are with fine 
gular propriety put for the enemies and oppofers of Chrift’s kingdom ; 
thofe, who, in the language of the fame divine Pfalmii!, take counfel 
tcgether againft the Lord, and againft his Anointed, iaying, Let us 
break off their bonds, ard cafl away their yokes from us, Pia!. ii. 2. 
and 3. refufing to fubmit to that eafy yoke, which they are invited 
by himfelf to take upon them, Marth. xi. 29. 

Per. 7. Shall Le burned} After this word is added, in the prefent 
text, Aafabat, in the feat. That it has no place here, both verfe and 
fenfe demonftrate ; nor do the commentators give any tolerable mean- 
ing of it. It was probably interpolated from the period below; but 
if the metre had not thewn it to be irreptitious, we might ftill have 
been perplexing ouifelves about it with as little fuccefs as others. 
—The Reader owes the elucidation of this beautiful fcripture to 
that incomparable critic, the late Dr. Grey, as he has already been 
told in the Preface,’ 

On the whole, we deem this work well worthy to be recom- 


mended to the curious Reader, who will find in it much in- 


formation, and many proofs of the Author’s ingenuity. B k 
*@e e 





Art, I, Philofephical Differiation:, By James Balfour, Efg; of Pil- 
rig, 8vo. 28. 6d. tewed, Cadell, 1782. 


E refpeét. the Author of thefe Difcuffions for the good 

| defign of his publication ; but we cannot highly com- 
pliment him for his philofophical precifion, or his comprehen- 
‘ five 
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five views of nature. The efforts of the Materialifts and Ne- 
ceflarians to eftablith principles at fir view inconfiftent with 
the inftitutes of revelation and the dictates of common fenfe, 
have excited this well-meaning Author to vindicate the fyftem 
which hath grown venerable by its antiquity, and hath more- 
over been endeared to him by education and habit. But, in fact, 
we are perfuaded that religion hath received no new wound from 
the attacks either of Materialifts or Neceflarians. ‘The terror 
excited by them hath fubftituted dangers which do not exift, 
and alarmed the pious and the timid with apprehenfions, which 
have no foundation but in the dreams of fancy, fmit with en- 
thufiafm, or ftupified by folly. 

The Author’s views may be beft colleéted from his own ad- 


vertifement, of which we fhall quote a part :—premifing, by 
way of caution to the Reader, that it is evident that the defects 
which are complained of arife, not from the fyftem of the Ma- 
terialift or Neceflarian, when properly examined; but from a 
mind incapable of combining and harmonizing thofe feemingly 
difimilar parts which compofe it, and, viewing them in a par- 
tial and detached light, comprehends not the general plan or re- 
fult of the whole: 

‘ The prefent age boafts of being enlightened. This may be al- 
lowed with regard to the arts and fciences, which depend chiefly upon 
experience. ‘Thefe mult receive great improvement from the facility 
of communicating different experiments by means of the prefs; but 
the cafe may be wery different with refpect to what is cailed univerfal 
philofophy, or the abftract knowledge of nature. This knowledge 
depends chiefly upon the exercife of the mental faculties, and has litide 
ailiftance from experience; and the art of printing, of the greateft 
utility in the former cafe, may in this other cafe have a very differ- 
ent effect, 

‘ This valuable art opens an eafy paflage for the admiffion of num- 
berlefs ideas ; but an obvious bad effect arifeth from this. A crowd 
of ideas in the mind creates confufion: and curiofity, pufhing us on 
in queft of new ideas, excludes that patient attention which matters 
of importance require. Thus our knowledge may have a very ex- 
tenfive furface without proportional depth, 

‘ Perhaps another bad effe& of this enlargement of our ideas is, 
that we acquire a peculiar confidence in the powers of our under- 
ftanding, and, without due examination, admit that as truth, to which 
we are determined by paffion and prejudice, more than the cool dic- 
tates of reafon, This may lead us in one or other of the two oppo- 
= fire extremes, fcepticif{m or dogmatifm. In the firft, if we fhall hap- 

pen to meet with any certain truth, inconfiftent with conclufions 
which we have rafhly deduced from principles not duly examined. 
In the other, when not meeting, or not being willing to meet with 
fuch soncinttion, we are apt to afcribe a kind of infallibility to our 
own underftanding, and place the rath conclufions of our own reafon 
in direct oppofition to the common fenfe of mankind. Nay, fome 
are bold enough to pafs the circle which divides light and darknefs ; 
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and even in the midft of darknefs, take upon them to determine 
what Infinite Wifdom has done, or rather what it ought to have done. 
Hence it is, that we have too much caufe to regret that fome inge- 
nious compofitions, otherwife diftinguifhed for beauty and elegance, 
are yet disfigured by the mixture of the groffeft abfurdities,’ 

The contents of thefe Differtations are as follows: I. Matter 
and Motion. If. Of Liberty and Neceffity. III. Of the 
Foundation of Moral Obligation. IV. Of the Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Soul. V. Of the Evidence of the 
Truth of Revealed Religion from its connection with Provi- 


dence. 

The language is equable and uniform, feldom rifes to ex- 
cellence, and never finks into vulgarity. It is at once plain, 
fimple and perfpicuous. The arguments, though not new, are 
in many places acute and f{pirited: and as a proof of it, we fhall 
prefent the Reader with the firft part of the fourth Diflertation : 

‘ Man is diftinguifhed from the inferior animals by the faculty of 
reafon and reflection. The other animals are limited in their opera- 
tions by fenfe, appetite, and inflinét; beyond thefe they can make no 
progrefs ; but man, in confequence of his ative and intelligent powers, 
is ever advancing in the difcovery of traths, both moral and intellectual. 
By means of that fingular faculty whereby men can communicate 
their thoughts to others, though living in different ages and diftant 
regions of the world, great improvements have been made in the 
various arts and fciences; and the beauty, magnificence, and order 
of the works of nature have been laid open, in a manner that muft 
excite Our admiration and aftonifhment. ‘The effect of this, however, 
has not always been fo happy as might have been expedited. It has 
often filled thofe who call themfelves philofophers, with a high degree 
of vanity and conceit; it has Jed them to believe that nothing was 
too difficule for their compreheafion ; and shat what they could not 
underftand, could not poflibly be true. Others, indeed, who made 
deeper refiections opon the extent and fubtlety of the objeéts of know- 
ledge, ard alfo upon the weaknefs of the human faculties, together 
with the brevity of life, have entered into the fpirit of the ancient 
Academicians, and embraced the modeft principles of that fe&. In 
reality, our knowledge is very limited; we fee but the furface of 
things; but their intimate nature is covered with a veil which we 
cannot penetrate. Mind and Matter are the two great cbje&s of our 
knowledge. With regard to matter, the primary qualities which we 
difcover by our fenfes are, extenfion, divifibility, and folidity; but 
then, befides thefe qualities, we neceffarily perceive fomething in 
which they are united, and in which they fubfift: fomething which is 
extended, different from empty fpace, as it is alfo fomething folid 
and divifible ; but the nature of that fomething we have not faculties 
to comprehend ; we cal! it, however, a material fubftance. It is the 
fame thing with regard to mind. We know the qualities of mind ia 
a more certain manner than thofe of matter, viz, by an inward con- 
{cioufnefs. We are confcious of ideas of different kinds, of a power 
to compound and compare fuch ideas, as to obferve the refult and 
confequence of fuch operations, We are alfo confcious of a variety 
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. | of fenfations, paflions and affections; the fources cither of pleafure or 
pain ; and we confider all thefe mental qualities as united and fub- 
filing in one and the fame fubject, though we do not comprehend the 
nature of it, but give it the general name of a fpiritual fubltance. A 
r late very fubtile philofopher is pleafed to aflirm, that thefe mental 
qualities have no common principles of union and fubfittence.; but 

: they are loofe, and independent of one another. But this is contrary 
y to our cleareft perceptions; for, when we have at one and the fame 
. time the different fenfations of {mell, found, tafe, &e. and alfo feel 
os the refpective pleafures attending them, we are confcious that they 
are all uniced in one and the fame fubje@t. Further, when we purfue 

~ a train of reafoning, we are confcious that it is one and the fame 
" principle which difcerns the evidence of the premifes; which com- 
e pares them together, and difcovers the force of the conclufion: and 
we are not capable of having any ftronger evidence, than what arifes 
from this intimate confcioufnefs. The only principle upon which the 
fore-mentioned opinion can be founded is this, that what we cannot 
comprehend, cannot exift. But this is a principle which fuppofes man 
omni(cient, and is therefore infinitely abfurd. We may, no doubr, 
have certain means Of knowing that fomething exifts, though we are 
not able fully to difcover its particular nature. Bat, it may be faid, 
‘+ fince we know not the efflence either of mind or matter, how can 
we know their difference? For aught we know, this ob{cure thing 
called matter, may be capable of fuch modifications as may produce 
thought, and fuch qualities as are fuppofed to be purely mental.” 
But in anfwer to this, however unknown the internal! nature of thefe 
different fubitances may be, yet, from the incompatibility of. their 
known external qualities, we may with certainty infer, that they 
cannot exift in the fame common fubject. We fhall therefore pro- 
ceed to fhew, that the mind cannot be divifible, and therefore cannot 
be material. Let us fuppofe any fenfation whatever; a degree of 
pain for example; if this pain was felt by matter, then, as matter 
confilts of parts, every part muft feel the pain, for pain is a real 
fenfation, not a relative idea, like that order or harmony which 
may arife from a certain diipofition of the parts of matter. Initead 
of one fimple pain, therefore, which is felt, there muft be as many 
diftin&t pains as there are different parts, exceeding a!! number, as 
matter is divifible in infinitum, than which ‘nothing can be more 
abfurd, Indeed, if we {uppole matter fufceptible of thought (the mot 
real and interefting quality that we can imagine), then the different 
arts of matter muft thmk, and the thought of one part muft be dif- 
tinct from that of another ; for though the feveral parts are united in 
point of contact, yet they are different in nature, and {eparable from one 
another: thus, inftead of one fimple thinking being, we mofk have 
innumerable fuch beings. ‘The fimplicity of thought, therefore, is 
altogether incompatible with the compounded nature of matter. Fur- 
ther, it has been fhewn in a former differtation, that matter is inca- 
pable of active power; but we know the activity of the mind, by the 
con{cioufnefs of the power it has of arranging and comparing its 
ideas at pleafure, This aftive being, therefore, cannot be materia}. 
Indeed, the qualities of mind and matter are perfeétly incompatible : 
£ matter can be divided, and one body become two, or more, different 
bodies; but thought cannot be divided even in imagination, fo that 
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one fimple idea thall become two diftin® ideas, or one procefs of rea- 
foning become two different procefles ; and this we perceive by in- 
ward con{cioufoefs, the moft certain and moft immediate fource of 
evidence. The ancient Materialifts reprefented the foul as a kind of 
harmony refulting from a certain organization of the body ; and, con- 
fequently, that it was totally dependent upon the body, fubjeét to all its 
variations, whether of increafe or decay ; and, at laft, annihilated upon 
the total diffolution of the body. It muft be allowed, that there 3s a 
remarkable fympathy betwixt the foul and the body; and this fym- 
pathy is intended to ferve very neceflary purpofes in their prefent 
fate of union. Yet, whatever the foul may fuffer from its fympathy 
with the body, a little refleGtion upon the quality and powers of the 
mind will demonftrate, in the cleare{t manner, the effential difference 
betwixt thefe two principles, and the fuperiority and command which 
the one has over the cther. Mind is evidently poffeffed of active 
ower; we feel its ftrong exertion in the whole procefs of our reafon- 
ing. Itcalls in ideas at pleafure; it arranges and compares them ; 
it examines their agreement or difagreement. Thefe operations are 
pot the effects of any other aftive being behind the curtain; it is 
mind, the conicious mind, which is the immediate caufe of them. 
The active power of mind is alfo very confpicuous in the oppofition 
jt makes to the paflions, By a firm and continued exertion, it is able 
to fubdue the {trongeft paflions, and refilts the keeneft appetites, even 
to the death and diffolution of the body ; and fuch atchievements are 
the moft convincing proof of its ative power and high authority. 
Mind, therefore, and matter are in themfelves very different prin- 
ciples. There is nothing io matter that can give the leaf fufpicion 
of aétive power; and whatis called wis ‘zertie, is a quality ftanding 
in Oppolition to a power of moving itfelf. Matter, therefore, is but 
a pailive inftrument, of a minifterial nature, and entirely fubject to 
the 2€tive power of mind ; whereas, mind is capable of high exertions: 
it choofes and changes its objects; and thefe are often fubtile, fpi- 
ritual, and fublime, ‘otally repugnant to any qualities of matter. I 
believe nobody was ever bold enough to affirm, that matter, totally 
quiefcent, is fufceptible of reafon, will, and aétive power. If it is 
pofiible for matter to admit of fuch mental qualities, this mutt be the 
effect of fome particular motion, collifion, and concourfe of its parts ; 
and the caufe of fuch motion mult either be mind or matter itfelf, 
Tf we fuppofe it mind, then this mind, upon the fuppofition, mu be 
immaterial: this muft be giving op the quettion, as it forces us upon 
the abfurd dillinion of immateria! and material minds. But let us 
fuppofe that matter can move itfelf (a thing formerly thewn to be im- 
pofible), yet furely the blind impolfes of brute matter never can pro- 
duce fo beautiful and fo noblean effect as an intelligent and active fpirie. 
The Epicurean notion of the material univerfe being the effeét of the 
fortuitous concourfe of atoms, is juitiy explcded as the grofleft abfurd- 
ity; bur it would bea much greater abfurdity to fuppofe, that from fuch 
concourfe of atoms a world of fpirits could arife, capable to hold acor- 
refpondence with one another from the mott diitant parts of the globe 
—each of whom is in its nature of greater excellence and importance 
than al] the material world put together. ‘The boundlefs powers of 
Jmagination, which no extent of fpace or time can limit; the regular 
procefs of reafoning, theie exquiftely fine fenfes, which open to us 
all 
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all the beauties of the natural and moral world; thofe great exer- 
tions of the foul whereby it rifes above all created nature to the con- 
templation, love, and adoration of the infinite perfections of an erer- 
nal Being, are qualities of fuch excellence, as to flamp upon the 
human mind fome characters of a divine nature, and which never 
can be the effect of any motions whatever of dull inanimated matter. 
Indeed, when we give a juft attention to the noble powers of the 
foul, our admiration of the incomprehenfible union of mind and 
matter cannot be greater than our tuil perception of their total dif- 
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Art. Ill. Ledius and Hortenfa; or, Thoughts on the Nature and 
Objeéts of Taite and Genius, in a Series of Letre:s to Two Friends. 


5s. Boards. Cadell. Edinburgh printed. 17382. 


HOUGH the title of this performance evidently implies 
that the Author means not to tie himfelf down toa fyf- 
tematical examination of the fubjects which he has difcufled in 
it, he has, neverthelefs, not been inattentive to methodical ar- 
rangement; he treats the objects of his enquiry according to 
that regular progreffion, in which they might beft be prefented 
to the attention of his readers: and this he has done with per- 
{picuity and effect. 

His firft general divifion is, of the faculties of the mtnd into 
active and paflive. afte is next confidered, as inftinétive and 
acquired ; and having defined it, he then traces its progrefs in 
the mind. He afterwards enquires into the nature of beauty. 
The divifion of beauty is fourfold: fimple. or fuperficial; that 
which depends in part, or wholly, on proportion; that which 
arifes from utility ; and that which is ornamental or acceflory, 

but not effential to the objeét. He then fhews, that beauty, 
elegance, and the fublime, are the chief objects of tafte. He 
next confiders the operation of tafte, as applied to the works of 
nature or of art; in its application to the works of art, he exa- 
mines into its influence cn Poetry, Painting, Mufic, Hiftory, 
and Architecture. He then digrefles into collateral inquiries ; 
{uch, however, as are intimately conneéled with his general fub- 
ject. Returning more immediately to the point from which he 
had digreffed, he finally attempts to mark the diftinétion between 
genius and tatte. | 

The Reader may perceive, from the flight outline we uve 
given of this performance, the variety which it is capable of 
comprehending ; and which, to do juftice to the Author’s dili- 
gence, they will find it comprehends, As a fpecimen of this 
work, we {fhal] lay before our Readers Letter XXXIV. con- 
taining obfervations on architeéture, and an aniwer toa ftric- 
ture on Horace: , 

* Garcening and architefture have been generally ranked among 
the arts. But I should think the former ought, with no lefs pro- 
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priety, to be claffed among the works of nature, fince gardening is 
nothing elfe but Nature drefled and ornamented by art. 

« There are few, if any objects of tafte, more interefting than 
architectare; by which are not meant here the five well-known orders 
only, but edifices of all kinds, and more particularly thofe which we 
inhabit. Strength, conveniency, and elegance, are what chiefly con- 
thitute the propricty of buildings, What is the precife degree to 
which ornaments in architecture ought to be carried, is a problem, 
the folution of which hath teazed the moft diftinguifhed artifis. Ie 
haph a? obferved, that Nature hath ornamented many ani- 
tials fo highly, that we wantonly conclude thefe decorations to be 
mere fports. But the inftin@tive affeGtions of animals are fo far re- 
moved beyond our powers of inveftigation, that decifions relating to 
the defign and utility of fuch ornaments, ought not to be given with- 
out the utmoft referve. Be that as it may, we are, in many cafes, 

rofufe in ornamenting, without regard to utility, believing ourfelves 
to be authorifed in this from the belt examples, thofe of Nature. 

‘ It is not an eafy matter to know where to flop, when we invefli« 
gate the Jaws and analogies of Nature, when we take leffons from 
her wconomy, or when we apply thefe to the arts. Some architects 
have entertained an opinion, that the principles and fymmetry of 
their art are deducible trom the proportions of the human body. In 
all the members of architecture, flrength or beauty are intended. As 
to the human body, befidcs the endowments of ftrength and beauty, 
Nature hath not only fitted it for much motion, but hath rendered ex- 
ercifé neceflary for its prefervation and well-being. This neceflity of 
abfolute reff in the one, and of motion in the other, renders it pro» 
bable, that, if there be any analogy at all between the proportions of 
the human body and thofe of architecture, it mult bé@fo faint as to be 
wnfatisfactory to a judicious artiffl. The arts, however, have beea 
fo much indebted to Nature, that fhe ought invariably to be con- 
fulted, when innovations in the arts are intended. In the prefent 
cafe, it is not from the animal kiegdom, or from bodies poffefling an 
internal power of fpontaneous motion, that we can take directions. 
The tops of trees are frequently ponderous and bulky, and are al« 
ways fupported by trunks of a ftrength equal to their load. A ftately 
oak, with a fuflicient length of trunk, tapering gently from the 
ground to the loweft branchings, might well have led mankind, at 
firit, co fupport heavy piles of building by fimilar columns. This is, 
at leait, as natural a fuppofition, as that the accidental growth of the 
ae about a bafket, fhould direct to the foliage of the Corinthian 
capital. 

‘ Since many of the ornamental parts which belong to the different 
orders of architeClure, neither contribute to the ftrength of buildings, 
nor to conveniency, thefe decorations make part of the third branch, 
that is, of elegance; and we fee in architefture, perhaps more than 
in any of the other arts, an application of ornament, which, though 
wholly unconnected with utility, is univerfally allowed to prove an 
ample fource of beauty. In fuch cafes, it doth not appear that we 
can frame any definition of elegance more fatisfa€tory, than that cer- 
tain proportions pleafe the eye, as particular notes of mufic are me- 
lodious to the ear. Nor can we ever hope to inveftigate the nervous 
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. ; fyftem fo fcientifically as to lay open thefe myflerits. We know that 
n : harth founds, as fcratching a plate with a knife, or robbing one 
| rough ftone againf another, are remarkably irkfome to fome people ; 

: while others are in no ways affected with fuch founds. The tumul- 
- tuous din or gobling of a turkey cock feems to us to be quite con- 
6 trary to true melody ; and yet che female of that bird may, from a 


particular organization of nerves, find thefe notes enchanting mufic. 
It The male fwallow, while the female fits on her eggs, flies about the 
building, filent every where till he come oppofite to the nef, where 
he fets up a loud fcreaming, harfh to us, and perhaps to the female 


y turkey, though, for avght we know, fo mufical and delightful to 
. the female {wallow, as to have a fhare in folacing her during her 
“a tedious and painful period of incubation. 
. ¢ Another important queftion in archiceCture is, whether the meme 
= bers of any or all the orders, can admit of conliderable changes in 
their proportions, without violating architeftory laws? The invefti- 
x gation of this problem is the more difficult, that we have no other 
- ftandard for the proportions of thefe ornamental parts, which are in 
ts no refpect conducive to the ftremgth or convenience of the building, 
af but that internal fenfe which we denominate Fafle. Though the Ro- 
in mans adopted the Grecian architecture, it appears, from the remains 
Ag of ancient edifices in Rome, that they did not adhere rigidly to par 
| ticular proportions. We may judge of this from the great Amphi- 
‘s theatre, the loweft circle or flory of which hath been defcribed by 
of fome of the moft diftinguifhed architeéts as Doric, and by others as 
ts Tufcan. The fourth or higheft circle, too, hath equivocal members, 
of fo as to have pafled with fome as of the Compofite, and with others 
he as of the Corinthian order. It isto be regretted, that fo little of the 
wo architeture of the Anguftan period hath efcaped the wrecks of 
-. time; fince Vitruvius lived till about the beginning of Auguftus’s 
f reign, and others who fucceeded that architect, muit probably have 
4 acquired a refined tafte in that art. The theatre of Marcellus, and 
n the portica of the Rotunda, are fine fpecimens, the one of the Doric, 
“el the other of the Corinthian order. But thefe, with fome other more 
ly mutilated fragments of the Auguftan age, are not fuflicient to let us 


vd know, what latitude the maiters of that period affumed in varying 
their proportions, Be that as it-may, the archite&s of the prefene 


- times would perhaps do well to adhere religioufly to the rules laid 
we down by the more celebrated mafters, who have appeared in Europe 
of fince the reftoration of the fine arts, Excefs in refinement is knowa 
fometimes to have led to deformity, and feldom fails to prefage a de- 

iat cline from true tafte. 
"s _ © Horace, in Ode xv. B. 2. complains, that the Romans, in his 
‘ time, were more attentive to private buildings than to the temples of 
oon the Gods. The ingenious authors of a late publication on architec- 
h ture have animadverted on the poet for making fuch a complaint, 
_ fince Auguftus himfelf had greatly ornamented the city with public 
io edifices. I know it will not be difagreeable to you, if I conclude 
this letter with an attempt to vindicate your favourite author. In 
oo this I am fo little at a lofs, that I think the charge may be anfwered 
aa in three different ways. Firft, when we confider the good fenfe and 


aad polite manners of that poet, ‘his extenfive knowledge of 8 
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his liberal education, and more particularly, his intimacy with the 


Emperor, we cannot perfuade ourfelves that he would fo far forget 
himfelf as to glance at the charadéter of any perfon then high in 
power, much lefs that he would arraign the public conduct of Au- 
uftus. 
e It may be next obferved, that we are uncertain whether the pre- 
fent arrangement of the Odes corref{ponds with the chronological or- 
der of their compofition, and, confequently, whether the Ode in 
ueflion might have been compofed before Augultus had leifure to 
attend to public buildings, which he had not till after the death of 
Anthony; and at that time Horace was thirty-four years of age. 
This poet, we have reafon to believe, had diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his compofitions when he was at Athens. Without a recommenda- 
tion of this kind, it is not probable that Brutus would have at once 


raifed a tax-gatherer’s fon to the rank of a military tribune. Horace’ 


was not introduced to Mzcenas till two or three years after this ; 
and yet the firft Ode, Satire, and Epittle are infcribed to that ftatef- 
man. It is certain, that Horace’s journey to Brundufium was fix, or 
perhaps feven years before the death of Antony; and he then com- 
pofed his filth Satire, Either of thefe aniwers would fuffice to an un- 
prejudiced mind. But the truth of the matter is as follows: Au- 
guftus; from his being firft at the head of an army, was for many 

ears involved in a continued fucceflion of dangerous wars. As foon 
as he had it in his power, and during the following part of his life, 
he fpared no expence in decorating the city with public edifices, 
while his own houfe on Mount Palatine, and his villas, were con- 
ftruted after a plain and fimple manner, having furniture correfpond- 
ing to the frugality of the buildings. By this moderation in his pri- 


vate expence, he meant to fet an example to the richer citizens of 


Rome, whofe extravagance in erecting fuperb houfes in Rome, and 
all over Italy, and in ornamenting thefe, exceeded all bounds. 
This private magnificence, and enormous expence, was produéctive 
of the worft effects; for it not only incapacitated the citizens to con- 
tribute in rearing and fupporting the temples, as had been the cuf- 
tom of their anceltors in the times of fimplicity, but was an induce- 
ment to rob the provinces, as the proconfuls, and others bearing 
offices there, had it in their power. Horace, therefore, in this Ode, 
feconds the Emperor in his efforts to correct a dangerous vice ; 
whilf the poet, in a delicate manner, offers incenfe to him, in ap- 
— his temperance and moderation in conducting his private 
affairs.’ | 
Speaking of the neceflity of a common language among 
learned men, ‘ It is to be regretted,’ fays he, * that our femi- 
naries have, for fome years back, relaxed in the ufe of the 
Greek and Latin; and it is not a little to the honour of fome 
ftudents in the univerfities, both of Great Britain and of France, 
who, feeing the inconveniencies attending the neglect of thefe 
languages, have of themfelves formed aflociations for their im- 
provement in them; and that fome of thefe young men have 
thus acquired a readinefs in {peaking and in writing Latin with 
confiderable elegance.’ In what univerfities fuch aflociations 
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are formed, we know not; we are of opinion, it is not in our 
own, as they would certainly, be unneceflary. The inferiority 
of prefent times to the paft, has been one of the idle topics of 
declamation in almoft every period of the world. There is every 
reafon to belicve that ancient literature is as much ftudied at 
our Englifh univerlities, particularly at Oxford, as it has ever 
been fince letters were revived. And even though Cambridge, 
from the preference which is there given to mathematical learn- 
ing, cannot, perhaps, boaft fo many claffical fcholars as her 
fitter, the has ftill a (ufficient number to refcue her from the im- 
putation that is implied in. the paflage above quoted. It res 
minds us of a news- paper reformer, who appeared a few months 
ago; who, in new-modelling the Univerfity of Oxford, pro- 
poled the eftablifhment of a profeflorfhip of common-law; hav- 
ing never heard, we fuppofe, of the Vinerian Profeflorthip, nor 
of D:. Blackftone, nor of his commentaries, nor of the prefent 
able and ingenious Profeflor, Dr. Wooddefon ! ! 

It may be neceflary to obferve, that thefe letters feem des 
ficned rather for the perufal of thofe whofe literary tafte is yet 
forming, than for fuch as are already intimately converfant with 
literary fubjects. It muft not, however, be fuppofed, that they 
are incapable of furnifhing amufement, or even inftruction, to 
the more enlightened ftudent. For though the author certainly 
poflefies no great powers of originality, either of thought or 
compofition, his ideas, if not always brilliant, are moftly juft ; 
and his language, though not elegant, is ufually clear and un- 
affected : even where it is the leaft eafy or graceful, it is neither 
harth, nor (if fome trivial provinciali/ms be excepted) impure. In 
hort, though this writer may poffibly be thought, like many 
other of the Scotch metaphyfical book-makers, too fond of de- 
fining the indefinite, and dividing the indivifible; his work 
neverthelefs, abounds with much good fenfe, and ufeful informa- 


tion. C. Be. t. 





Art. IV. Letters Military and Political, From the Italian of Count 
Algarotti, Knight of the Order of Merit, and Chamberlain to the 
King of Pruffia, 8vo. 5:5. Boards. Egerton. 1782. 


“HIS tranflation is not accompanied with any introduction 

or preface; and no hiftory is given of the original work, 

Yet the Englifh Reader had a title to expeét fome information 

concerning the genuinenefs of the performance *, the time of its 
publication, and the probable views of the Author. 

With regard to the Letters themfelves, they certainly had a 


good claim to the honours of our language. ‘They compre- 





* We have, however, no doubt of its authenticity. 


_ Rev. Jan 1 1783. C hend 
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hend a great variety of fubjects, and have a reference to ancient 
as well as modern times. They treat of war, and of policy ; 
and, in thefe great departments, the late ingenious Count Alga- 
rotti was no mean proficient. 

He goes back to antiquity, to fpeculate on the intended expe- 
dition of Julius Cefar againft the Parthians; and he has written 
a very curious Letter on what he terms, ‘ the Military fcience 
of Virgil.” He exhibits details relative to the military machines 
of the ancients, and concerning their fieges and naval engage- 
ments. On the military improvements of the King of Pruffia, 
he is full, and even copious. He enters into reafonings concern- 
ing the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, and the battles of Lowofitz 
and Molwitz. He extols the military fyftem fketched out by 
Machiavel. He inquires into the military power af the Euro- 

ean mercantile companies in Afia. He enlarges on the military 
and political conduct of Mr. Pitt, when he direéted the affairs 
of England; and he examines the peace which was concluded 
between this country and France in the year 1762. Wemen- 
tion thefe topics more particularly, becaufe they are the moft 
important which have fallen under his obfervation, 

In giving his fentiments to the world, Count Algarotti adopts, 
in this performance, the epiftolary form; and his letters are ad- 
drefied to real perfons. His work has thus a charm that detains 
and pleafes his reader. His manner is gay and fprightly. His 
acquaintance with high life afforded him excellent opportunities 
of information ; and the anecdotes fcattered through his volume 
are a ftriking proof that he knew how to profit by this advan- 
tage. Atthe fame time, it is proper to obferve, that he was 
neither deficient in profoundne({s nor in curiofity ; and that he 
has been able to blend inftruction with amufement. This is the 
bright fide of the Count. But when we examine the reverfe, we 
perceive, that there are many things worthy of cenfure. His mode 
of ‘writing 1} often too defultory ; and his learning is not always 
exact, He is often too quaint and affected. He poffeffes a prone- 
nefs to refinement; and on a favourite fubject he is fometimes 
even romantic. [lis admiration, for example, of the King of 
Pruffia and of Machiavel is beyond all bounds. But being a 
man of genius, he is always entertaining; and his book, of con- 
{equence, muit command a very confiderable degree of attention. 

As it will be expected that we fhould lay before our Readers 
a {pecimen of Count Algarotti’s manner, we fhall feleé&t what he 
has written concerning Lord Chatham. It is inftru€tive, as well 
as Curious, to know the opinion of a penetrating foreigner con- 
cerning the moft illuftrious ftatefman of our times, ‘This quo- 
tation accordingly, while it will inform our Readers of the ta- 
lents of Algarotti, will recall to them, in a forcible manner, the 
man, who brought this country to its higheft glory, and who 

lived 
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tived to behold it on the brink of deftruction; whofe counfels, 
notwithftanding his wifdom, were not only neglected, but even 
derided ; and whofe death, extinguifhing the envy of his ene- 
mies, taught them to return to their admiration of him, and to 
compenfate for their refentment and littlenefs, by concurring in 


the vote of honours to his name, and of emoluments to his fa- 
mily : 

this you been informed of the news from America? The French 
have been furrounded at Montreal, and obliged to furrender; fo they 
may take their farewell of the New World. The Englifh are now 
mafters of that immenfe traét of country included in Canada and 
Lovifiana, from the Gulf of St. Laurence to that of Mexico: and 
now the extent of their colonies there merits that title, which before 
had too pompous an appearance in the maps, [HE British Em- 
PIRE. 3 
‘ Who ever would have fuppofed, that thofe Iroquois, as we may 
call them, feparated from the reil of the world, whom Julius Cafar 
difcovered, and Agricola deigned to conquer, whole faces were in 
ancient times exhibited as a fpectacle of derifion, and they employed 
in the molt fervile offices, —that thefe Ul/timi Orbis, as Horace rerms 
them, fhould one day become the firit, what the Romans were, 
amongtt other nations ?—that thofe, who formerly were unacquainted 
with the moft fimple branches of hufbandry, and lived entirely upon 
milk and flefh, fhovid now become fo marv Serrani, their ifland the 
Egypt of France, of Spain, and Portugal? Who could have imagined, 
that a people terrified at the fight of the Italian veffels, and after» 
wards fo much delighted with a galley laden with faufages and mufk 
wine, which Julius the Second fent, in order to incite them to take 
arms againft France, fhould in the iffue tranfport to all parts of the 
world the riches of the Indies, and their own, and cover the fea with 
their fhips of war? They have done wonders under Cromwell, and 
Marlborough. fince the times of Elizabeth, who was truly the foun- 
drefs of the Englifth grandeur: all this, however, was but a prelude 
to what was to be done in our days, under the condu&t of a Pirt. I 
my felf faw this luminary of the age rife and expand itfelf in the mot 
turbulent times that England ever experienced, while the oppofition 
againit Sir Robert Walpole was in its higheft fury. Being a foldier, 
as well as an orator, the miniller took from him his commiflion of 
Cornet in a regiment of dragoons, for having fpoken his mind too 
freely in Parliament. As inacceflible to bribes as a Fabricius or a 
a Curius, fober, indefatigable, firm in his defigns, vigorous in exe- 
Cuting them, nervous in his language, attentive to no other object 
but the glory of his nation, which he confiders as his own, he has ar- 
rived by honourable means to that degree of greatnefs, which is fel- 
dom attained without mean intrigues, and artifices at court. 

* He is not much given to fief? in his political negociations: with 
a heart full of zeal for the pubiic good, and a miod firmly direéted 
towards it, he attends only to effentials, and follows the concife and 
conclufive method of the Roman:. 

* When called to the helm of ftate, he found the treaty with 
Pruffia already formed. His fist public act was to fend back the 
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HHeffians and Elanoverians, and to raife in their room a national mi< 
litia for the defence of the kingdom. 

‘ What will appear a!tonithing to thofe unacquainted with the af. 
fairs of England, and what appeared even there very fingular is, that 
though the King’s minifter, he acted in oppofition to the defigns and 
inclination of the King. 

‘ The Duke of Cumberland had paffed over from London into 
Germany, in the month of April, to the defence cf Hanover, againft 
a large army of French, that was marching towards ic; but he had 
paffed over without a Britifh army, which he was extremely detirous 
of as well as the King his father, who, as it is natural to fuppofe, 
held his eleGtorate more at heart than any other part of his dominions. 
Tt was deliterated in the coancil, whether a large reinforcement of 
Englith troops fhould be fent over to the Duke, who prefled the mea- 
fure firongly, and pointed out the urgent neceffity of it? After a long 
debate in the council, many having fpoken for and againft it, Mr. 
Pitt’s opinion weighed down the reft. He warmly maintained, 
** Vhat England fhould not deprive herfelf of her national forces, in 
order to fupport foreign interetts. in which fhe was not in the {malleft 
degree concerned. ‘that it would be abfurd and impolitic to fend 
them to diftinguith themfelves upon the continent, and to gain glory 
for thetr country there; while the was left to languifh under the 
preffure of internal wounds, and to endure evils which would bring 
her to the vety brick of dettruction. That from this fource have 
flowed all our pat misfortunes. What effect have the victories of 
Marlborough produced, but an accumulation of the public debt? By 
having in the Ja{t war entered more than was fitting into the affairs of 
the continent, we were obliged to cede Cape Breton, the only reward 
we could have confoled ourfelves with for fuch a profufion of treafure, 
which would have bridled the French power in America, and which 
has fince enabled them, as often as they thought proper, to over-run 
that Continent. ‘That fubfidifing foreign Princes muft in the end ex- 
hauft the riches of the nation: befides, that the mutility of thefe fub- 
fidies was evident from the recent inftances of Bavaria and Saxony, 
which the fubfidies had retained in oor-intereft in time of peace; but 
on the breaking out of war, when their aflittance was the moft re- 
Guired, could not prevent them from joining our enemies. That 
England fhould not embroil herfelf in the affairs of the continent but 
on the greateft emergency; asin the Roman armies the Triarii did 
not enter into action till every other refource had failed. That the 
was like an amphibious animal, which mighe live upon land, yet 
whofe proper element is the water. That the rea! ftrength of a flate 
Nes in that from which it derives its fubfillence, That England fub- 
fits by her trade, and by the naval armaments which protect her 
trade, That America; on whofe account fhe had entered into the 
war with France, was her feminary of feamen, the promifed Jand, 
the Eden of England. Thence fhe fupplies the neighbcuring nations 
with fifth, with rebacco, with rice, with indigo: thence fhe may draw 
21) her naval ftores. That the command ot the fea would give her 
the dominion of the Jand: in fine, that the councils of England fhould 
— thofe of Athens, whea under the direction of ‘Themittoe 
cles,” 
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‘ The council was brought over by this harangue; but the King 
was fo much enraged, as to demand the feals trom Pict, and co dit- 
mifs him from his fervice. ‘The novelty ot the affair made an extra- 
ordinary noife in London; and if ever Pict’s houte was full, it was 
the day af.er his refignation; when he was attended by a crowd of 
people, who with the loudeft acclamations ha:ied him the fincere Pa- 
triot, and Minifter of the People. The City of London fent deputies 
to thank him in the moft folemn manner for the zeal he had fhewa 
whillt in office for the public gord, and to prefent him with the free- 
dom of the city in a handfome box of gold: an example that was fol- 
lowed by halt the kingdom. For feveral weeks freth deputies, with 
the freedom of their refpective towns, were continually pouring on 
him, fome from one county and fome from another: his houfe was 
perpetually refounding with acclamations of applaufe, and was con~ 
ftantly filling with new vilitors and ambaffadors, There never was 2 
triumph more glorious than this exile; he might indeed be rather 
fuppofed to have retired of his own accord, than to have been dil- 
miffed from his office. 

‘ Meanwhile the cabinet at St. James’s was in the utmoft confufion 
and diforder: fo that the King was obliged to recall Pitt, towards the 
conclafion of June in the fame year, and to re-eftablifh him in bis 
office. He would not however confent to refume the reins of govern- 
ment, without the principal offices of the ftate being conferred on 
perfons poffefled of zeal for the public welfare, and in whom he him- 
felf could place conhaence, 

‘ His intention was.not to fend any troops to Hanover, ftill per- 
filing in his former ideas; but to carry on a maritime and predatory 
war upon the coafls of France, in order to divert the force of the 
French, and to prevent them from detaching into Germany. But it 
was urged in the cabinet, by thofe who were attached to the court, 
that affairs had now proceeded to too great a length for fach weal: 
and undecifive meafures, fince the fatal action at Haftembeck; that 
the French having the whole Eleétorate at their difpofal, and the 
Duke’s army being redyced to neutrality, and difperied, it became 
neceflary not to truft to che effects of harafling the coalt, bat to make 
a vigorous attack upon the heart of the enemy. 

* In the mean time, the French army having been routed by the 
King of Pruffia, when it was leat expected, at the memorable battle 
of Rofbach, and in a month after, the Auttrians at the ftill more me- 
morable battle of Liffa, which was followed by the taking of Breflaw, 
the Englith began to talk of nothing but the King of Pruffia’s victo- 
ries. It was a fcandal, faid they, to leave at the mercy of fortunea 
hero, who fhould be confidered as the champion of the Proreftant 
caufe in-Germany, and the only Prince on the continent worthy of 
the alliance of England, in oppojition to France. His portrait was 
every where to be feen, and was the admiration of all defcriptions of 
perfons. fis birth-day was kepc through the whole ifland with as 
much rejoicing, as if at Rofbach he had faved England from the in- 
‘vation of the French. The King took'the advantage of this public 
enthufiafm to bring once more upon the carpet the propofition of 
—e 2n army, or at lealt a large body of Englith troops, to the 
Coantinent, 
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* The conneGion between England and Pruffia became clofer than 


‘ever. By means of Englith gold they thought of reftoring the ema- 


ciated army of Cumberland. ‘The King of Pruffia infpired a new life 
into it, by appointing for its commander Ferdinand of Branfwick, 


“who had lately given freth proofs of his valour at Prague, in which 


victory he had a very confiderable (hare; and who, in concert with 


the King, afterwards performed fuch great exploits, as will carry his 


name to the Jateit potterity. 

¢ The next year large reinforcements of Englifh troops were fent 
to Germany ; the famous treaty of fubfidy with Praflia was concluded : 
then it was that Pitt conceived the idea of conquering America in 
Germany, conitrained, as he himie!f has fince acknowledged, by the 
neceflity which Englith minillers will ever be under, whilk the King 
of Great Britain is Elelor of Hanover. 

¢ Notwithftanding ritt fent troops to the Electorate, Englifh ar- 
maments appeared every day upon the coatls of Fraace. One would 
imagine that under him the number of the people was multiplied. 
He infpired into al! the noble thirft of conquett and of glory: that 
rooted animofity, which has always fubfifted between the failors and 
the foldiers, between the commanders by feasand thofe by land, he 
found means to convert into a Jaudable emulation, which fhould mott 
effectually ferve their country. 

‘ The whole body of the people repofe an unlimited confidence in 
this Minifter; and he has contrived to unite all pasties, and to banith 
Gifcord from their Parliament, hitherto a fcene of perpetual diflen- 
fion. He requires fifteen, fix:een, ieventeen millions : it is imme- 
diately granted to him, and wiih reaion; for he makes as good ufe 
of it as Prince Eugene did of the Englifh money before Turin. You 
know how he wrote from the I'rench camp, which he had flormed, to 
thofe merchants who had advanced the fums neceflary for the cam- 
paign: ** | have received your money, and I hope that | have em- 

loyed it to your fatisfaction,”’ Pitt may fay the very fame thing. 

he war on the continent colts England fix millions fterling per an- 
num; animmenfe fum! Bet it coiis France full as much; with this 
difference, that her trade being cut off, fhe has not wherewithal to 
fupply fo great an expence; and has been obliged to take all her 
plate to the mint: On the other hand, it dees not fall fo heavy on 
England, on account of the new fources of riches which flow in upon 
her from the frefh channels of trade, which her victories are conti- 
nually opening te her. 

‘ Pitt fketches all the outlines of the different operations, though 
he dces not perhaps finith the picture. He chufes however perfons 
whom he knows to be equal to the taik. He gives {cope to the abi- 
Jities of an Anfon, a Hawke, a Bofcawen, a Saunders, a Granby, a 
Wolf, a Murray, and an Amiberii; and does not fuffer them to re- 
main inactive or unemployed. 1: is to him that England is indebted 
for that fine illumination which was exhibited Jaft year in a certain 
houfe in Londoa, in which every quarter of the globe had its parti- 
cular window decorated with an inicription: the taking cf Goree 
and Senepal for Africa; that of Surat for Alia; the victories at Min- 
den, Caaiz, and Quiberon, for Europe; the conqpelk of Cape Bre- 

ton, 
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ton, of Quebec, &c. &c. &c. for America; an illumination that the 
Romans never could have made, for want of a window,’ 

With regard to the tranflator, we are forry to remark, that 
: he appears not to be in all refpeéts fufficiently qualified for his 
| tafk. He abounds in foreign idioms; his language is unequal, 
: and difplays not that eafy propriety which is peculiarly fuited to 
, familiar cpiftles. He is fometimes coarfe where he fhould have 
been delicate; and for the polite and courtly vivacity of his au- 
thor, he not unfrequently fubftitutes that inferior ftrain which 


characterizes the wit of ordinary men. St: 
Ld 
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Art. V. Thoughts on Polygamy, fuggefted by the Didtates of Scrip- 

ture, Nature, Reafon and Common-fenfe; with a Defcription of 
| Marriage and its Obligations; a Contemplation of our national 
Syftem of Laws relative thereto ; and particularly an Examination 
: of 26 Geo. II. ch. 33. commonly called the Marriage A&, includ 
l ing Remarks on Thelyphthora and its Scheme; with fome Hints 
2 for the Prevention of Proititution. By James Cookfon, Clerk, 
‘ ; A.B. of Queen’s College, Oxford, Reétor of Colemere and Prior’s- 

Deane, Hants. Svo. 6s. Boards, Cadell. 1782. 


HE pompous manner in which this performance was an- 
nounced, by repeated advertifements in the public prints, 
‘ gave us fome fufpicion of quackery. Had we been weak enough 
2 | to have paid any credit to fuch oftentatious profeffions, we fhould 
1 have fuppofed that Mr. Cookfon had prepared the only infallible 
) noftrum that was capable of expelling the poifon, or counteract- 
. ing the malignant tendency of Thelyphthora. If we are to be- 
. lieve the advertifer, all former preparations were either deficient 
in quantity, or defective in quality; and, for any thing that 
others have done, either by way of a cure or a prefervative, the 
infection of this corrupt book might ftill be caught, and the 
peft of its principles rage without controul '!—We faid, we fuf- 
pected quackery. And, lo! it was—even as we fufpeéted! This 
infallible doétor hath done little more than work up an old me- 
dicine in a new form. All the ingredients that were good for 
any thing were filched from the prefcriptions of others. ‘The 
re{t reminds us of Lord Rochefter’s turning mountebank, and 
vending faw-duft for powders ! 
Quantum eff in rebus inane. 

We {miled for (ome time at the prefumption of this adven- 
turer, But at laft our ridicule was in fome meafure reprefled by 
our refentment: for when prefumption rifes into effrontery, it 
ceafes to divert: and when it proceeds to injuftice, it calls fot 
correction. 

We had laboured fome of our articles on Thelyphthora with 
more than common diligence ; and our labours were amply re- 
compenfed by the reception they met with from the ,Public. 
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The particular countenance they had the honour of receiving 
from names of the higheft authority in the republic of letters, 
encouraged us to purfue the argument with reiterated exertion 
on the ground of the primitive Fathers, when Mr. Madan’s third 
volume. appeared ;—a work in which malice was leagued with 
ignorance, to infult their memory, and to mifreprefent their prin- 
ciples. We read the Fathers of the two firft centuries with a cri- 
tical eye to the leading doétrines of Thelyphthora; felected the 
moft material paflages that occurred ; compared them with Mr. 
Madap’} @ffertions ; and left our appeal with the Public. To 
this no reply hath been made, nor even attempted. And though 
Mr. Madan’s reading as a fcholar, and his integrity as a man, 
were interefted in the difpute, yet in his late attempts to vindi- 
gate himfelf from one or two mifconitrudtions with which he 
_was charged in the Monthly Review, he is totally filent on this 
head ; nor doth he even put in a fingle jeft to turn off the ac- 
cufation with a laugh, or one poor quibble to parry the argu- 
ment by evafion. ! | | 
We wrote for the Public; and any author was welcome to 
our remarks. We were pleafed to fee them adopted, as it was 
a token of their being approved: but we were more pleafed to 
fee them enlarged on and improved, as the intereft of truth is of 
more confequence than the credit of a Review. When acknow- 
Jedgments were not made to us, we did not complain; and 
when they were made, we did not boaft of them. 

The prefent performance hath, however, roufed our fenfe of 
ill-treatment. Its plagiarifm is too palpable for impofition, and 
too unjuft for excufe. I[t is not that he hath borrowed general 
arguments, but even the particular proofs. It is not that he 
hath borrqwed arguments and proofs alone; but even particular 
ijnftances of illuftration, particular allufions, and particular 
forms of expreffion too, Ina word, the WHOLE of this Writer’s 
yemarks on the third volume of Thelypbthora is borrowed, 
without acknowledgment, from the firft Article of our Journal 
for September 1781. He hath fcarcely altered the language; 
he hath not omitted a fentiment, or quotation, of the leait con- 
fequence to the argument; and the only addition that he hath 
made, confifts of a quotation from Beveridge’s Codex Cancnum, 
&c. founded on too fufpicious authority to be admitted as evi- 
dence, and for that reafon omitted by us in our appeal to the 
Apoftolical Fathers. , . 

So ferious a charge as this calls for the cleareft proof; and if 
any perfons will giye themfelves the trouble to compare this 

riter’s fecond chapter [p. 147—200.] with the Article in the 

eview, they will fee.an inftance of plagiarifm which perhaps 
fhey may think had furpafled mere human offurance, 
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As a fpecimen for thofe who may not have leifure or inclina- 
gion to make this comparifon, we {hall take the trouble of tran- 
{cribing a few paflages indifcriminately (for it matters not where 
we turn in this chapter) from the beginning, the middle, and the 
end; and oppofite to them, we will place the correfponding 


paflages in the Review. 
Cookson. 


It was juftly obferved by a great 
philofopher, ‘* When reafon is 
againft a man, a man will be a- 
gainit reafon.” ‘This obfervation 
is on no occafioa more tirikingly 
applicable than to Mr. Madan’s 
contempt of the primitive fathers. 
....- The author’s hatred of 
thofe primitive faints is not to be 
wondered at. Their united voice 
apainft Thelyphthera has pro- 
voked his refentment; and as he 
cannot find one friend among 
them, he furioufly attacks them 
all. Indeed the cafe was critical : 
the only alternative left was to 
difcredit them, or give up the 
caufe of Thelyphthora. Whothen 
will be furprifed at the part he 
hath taken! ... In the courfe of 
things it might be expected, that 
he would attempt to invalidate a 
tetimony that was conclufive a 
gainit him; but even if he could 
difcard it, he would not have ad- 
vanced One ftep in proof of his 
fyitem while he admits the au- 
tho:ity and genuinenefs of the 
books of the New leftamert... 

He begins with the firlt cen- 
tury, and purfues his enquiry 
down to the Reformation, the ob- 
ject of which is to prove the Fa- 
thers + vouchers for celibacy, and 
confequently to invalidate their 
teftimony relative to every kind of 
marriage ; and that as they were 
oppofers of a man’s having even 
one wife, they mutt, 2 fortiori, be 

oppofers 


REVIEW. 


It was an obfervation of the 
celebrated philofopher of Malmf- 
bury *, thar, ** When reafon is 
againit a man, a man will be 
againft reafon.”.,. We may carry 
this obfervaiion itill farther, and 
apply it with great juitice to Mr. 
Madan’s contempt and hatred of 
the primitive Fathers, Their 
usited oppofition to the caufe of 
of Thelyphthora hath provoked 
oppofition on his part: and as he 
could not find one of them in the 
clafs of Polygamiits he boldly 
rufhes forward to take the field 
againit all.... 

—THis only alternative is their 
total overthrow, or the ruin of 
Thelyphthora, The cafe was cri- 
tical and prefiing: and who will 
wonder at the choice he made! 
(Rev. 169.] ... Though if their 
authority were difcarded, he would 
not be advanced one ftep in the 
proof of his fyltem, as long as he 
admits the authority of the New 
Tellament. 


He begins with the fir cen- 
tury, and purfues his enquiry 
through the fucceflions of Fathers, 
Councils, Synods, Popes, and the 
* rabble of the Schoolmen’ (as he 
calls them) down to the zra of the 
Reformation . . « The principal 
defign of the prefent volume is to 
prove that the Fathers, by favour- 
ing celibacy, became of con/z- 

quence 





* Hobbes, 
_t By making the vouchers for celibacy, invalidate their teftimony 
with refpect to marriage of every kind. Vid. Rev. p. 163 ad finem. 
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Cookson. 


oppofers of his having two at a 
time. But as we conteit their au- 
thority in one particular concern- 
ing marriage, we ought, confiflent- 
ly with our ourielves, to difcard it 
in another. 

This leading pofition of the 
third volume (which J have at- 
tempted to place in a proper point 
of view by a contemplaiion of its 
motives) I declare again{t, and 
fhall give my reafons to the Public, 
on which my oppofition is found- 
eJ, that the folidity of them may 
be afcertained. 

In fupport of this pofition, the 
author begins with producing 
what he calls the teftimony of Sc. 
Clement of Rome, the difciple of 
Peter, and the affociate of the 
Apoitles, 

The ttrongeft expreffion that 
has occurred to me in reading this 
Epiftle is-—Let not bim that is 
chafte in the flefh be puffed up with 


pride, RnOwWIN that it is another 


that conferreth on him the power of 


continence, ‘This, even in a de- 
tached light, is confiftent with 
the rules of Chrift and his Apottle 
St. Paul. Ic is an injunciion of 
general purity ; and as applied to 
marriage, pronibits that {tate from 
being engaged in from motives of 
lewdneis. 


I have been the more diffafe on 
this {purious teftimony, becaufe it 
is Madan’s frit, and was intend- 
ed to give a force to the deduc- 
thon he meant to make in favour 
of his leading pofiuion. Befides, / 
had it ia mind fully to do juttice 
10 the much injured character of 
of ao apoltolical Father, which | 
am perfuaded cannot be done 
without a diligent perufal of his 
writings which J readi/y under- 
deck, 


Tt 


REvIEWe 


guence enemies to polygamy ; but 
that, as Protefants conteft their 
authority in one refpect, they 
ought, confiftently with their own 
principles, to difcard it in ano- 
ther. 

In fupporting this pofition, 
which ave have endeavoured to 
place in the cleareft light, the 
author begins with producing the 
teltimony of St, Clement of Rome, 
the aflociate of the Apoitles. 


The flrongeft exprefiion that 
hath occurred to ws in reading 
this Epiitle... is the following: 
** Let not him who is chafte in the 
fielh be lifted up with pride, 
knowing, &c, &c.” But is there 
any thing ia this wife and falu- 
tary caution that js in the flight- 
eft degree inconfiftent with the 
rules of Chritt or his Apoftles? .. 
It is perfectly applicable to that 
marriage which is honourable in 
all: that which is entered into, 
not from thofe groffer motives by 
which lewdnefs is chiefly influ- 
enced, &c. &c. 

We have been the longer in 
examining this fpurious tettimony, 
becaufe 1¢ flands at the head of all 
the other teltimonies, and was de- 
figned to give the moft friking 
force to the inference that the au- 
thor would deduce from them in 
favour of the leading principle of 
this volume. 


Deprived 


<. 
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CooxKsON. 


I: is worth remarking, that, 
deprived of St. Clement, Madan 
hath not one fingle apoftolica! Fa- 
ther in the number of his advo- 
cate: for virginity :—not a fingle 
name in his partial and erreneous 
hiftory of the firftcentury. Jam 
nota little furprifed hat the Public 
were not prefented with an Hif- 
tory of St. Paul —as well as not to 
tee him placed at the head of the 
oppofition to marriage, together 
with Thecla; and particularly 
Anna, whofe continence is re- 
corded to her honour, Luke ii. 
26,37. Thefe chafle characters, 
as they would often have fug- 
gefled to our author the idea of 


Review. 


Deprived of the fanétion of St. 
Clement’s authority, he hath not 
the name of one fingle Apoftolic 
Father to adorn his page. St. 
Clement ftands a folitary advocate 
for virginity in Mr. M.,’s flender 
and erroneous hittory of the firit 
century. ... We wonder we had 
not been prefented with the 42s 
of Paul and Thecla. They would 
have furnithed him with illuftra- 
tions {till more reptéte with [what 
he calls] impious piety ; and afford- 
ed him the moft delectable occa- 
fions for a difplay of that wit 
which grows fo frifky, and {ports 
ifelf fo frothily, whenever he 
comes in the way of virginity ! 


impious picty, fo they would have 
afforded him mott delightful op- 
portunities of difplaying his wit, 
and indulging his raillery. 

On this laft paffage we muft ftop for a moment to expofe 
this Writer’s ignorance :—the plagiarifm will expofe itfelf.—By 
coupling Anna with Thecla there is a jumble of the ludicrous 
and the ferious. The Writer, not diftinguifhing between the 
one and the other, confounds both. 

We fhall give the Reader a fhort view of this matter.—Mr. 
Madan, to depreciate the opinions of the Fathers, reprefents 
them as favourers of celibacy. “To give double efficacy to his 
arguments on this head, he reprefents St. Clement himfelf as 
its advocate. How doth he prove it? Why, by appealing to 
two Epiftles which were publifhed under his name. But thofe 
Epiltles are evidently fpurious ; and had been proved to be fo by 
Dr. Larcner. Betide the external evidence of their being for 
geries, every proof of their being fuch arifes from their internal 
firucture, when compared with the genuine produ@tions of that 
venerable writer. When this was fhewn by the Reviewer, he 
rallied Mr, Madan for his credulity, or at leaft for his eagernets 
to catch at any authorities, however problematical, to fupport 
his hypothefis ; and then afked him what, at full length would 
amount to the following queftions, viz.———‘* Why, fince he 
was in fearch of proofs, and rejeéted none that might ferve his pur- 
pofe, he had not appealed to other /puricus authorities, fince fo many 
Jay in his way, and would equally have ferved his parpofe? Why, 
forexample, did he not appeal to the Acés of Paul and Thecla ?—for 
they are full of injundtions to celibacy ; and moreover, like Clement’s 
two Epiitles to the funauchs, pretend avery early date, even the 

Apoftolical 
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Apoflotical age. Surely a man, who was hunting afer all the tefti, 
monies he could procure, fpurious as well as authenuc, fhould nog 


have overlooked what was fo much to his purpofe |” 
The judicious Reader perceives that we meant nothing but 


irony: and the learned Reader knows, that the tract we reter to, 
called the 4és of Paul and Thecia, was a forgery of a later age, 
like the Letters of Clement: and if Mr, Cookfon wants further 
information on this point, we refer him to Grabe’s Spicilegium. 

As to the virtuous widow, Anna, we introduced her name in 
another place, and with all that reverence that was due to her 
character, 


C@OKSON. Review. 


In dire&t oppofition to thefe 

ernicious principles of Tatian, 
‘see pleces the licentious fyf{- 
tem of bafilides and Carpocrates, 
who had run into the contrary ex- 
treme, by contending for polyga- 
my. Ahi autem, &c. &e, 


Next in order comes Tertul- 
lian, whom, with the whole fect 
of the Monranilts, J readily give 


Up. 


In direét oppofition to the rigid 
and fombrous principles of ‘l'a- 
tian and his continents, Irenzus 
places the licentious fyftem of Ba- 
filides and Curp erates, who, by 
teaching the Jawfulnefs of poly= 
gamy, had run toto the contrary 
extreme. iii autem, &c. &e. 

Next he fpeaks of Tertullian, 
whom we readily refign to Mr. M. 
with the whole feét of the Mon- 
tanifls, &c. &c 


Mr. Cookfcn hath retailed all our fentiments relating toa 


very fingular paflage in Athenagoras, which we think hath been 


“very generally mittaken by his tranflators; and by none more 


than Dr. Cave himieif. We attempted to fet it in its true light ; 
and we are happy to be informed that our interpretation hath 
been efpoufed by the learned.—But hear our pentrating and ine 


genuous author, 
Cookson. 

If we view this [ paffage] as ap- 
plied to divorce, 2t 15 perfecily 
confiftent with the New Tefta. 
mene, and the doctrines of « hrilt, 
to which iat makes a dirc& and 
formal appeal. Contemplated in 
any other way, it is impertinent, 
abfurd, and contradictory. 


Indeed the paffageof Athenago- 
ras {peaks for itfelt ;—if it is only 
sendered according to the com- 
mon acceptation of the words, it 
will be found to fpeak the lan- 
guage 7 have advanced: the 
‘whele J fhali pat in the —— 

or 


Review. 

Viewed in the light in which 
it is now placed, nothing is more 
confiftent with the univerfal tenor 
of the New Teflament, and that 
particular authority of our Lord 
to which i¢ makes a direét and 
formal appeal, Confidered in 
any other view, the quotation is 
impertinent, and the reafouing on 
it perverfe and ridiculous. 

[NV B. The whole pzflage in 
the Greek is printed in the mar- 
gin of the Review ; and a sran/fla- 
tion, with a paraphrafe, is offered 
to explain it. Afterwards the 
Reviewer fays—** Is it not clear 
that the whole paflage is pointed 

entirely 
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CooKSON. 


Review. 


for the infpection of the learned entirely again{t fecond marriage 
teader, who wil! have an imme- that take place under the fanétion 
diate opportunity of judging of of adivorce?” Vid. Rev. p. 176,] 


the folidity of what J have ad- 
vanced on this fubject. 


We pafs over the other teftimonies, with the reafonings on 
them, in which the Author hath implicitly followed the Review, 
without a fingle obfervation that may be called his own, and 


proceed to the conclulion. 


Cook ON. 

Finally the teftimony of the 
Fathers, fo far as my prefent ar- 
gument is concerned in order to 
feape an anfwer to Thelyphthora, 1s 
merely a ‘eilimony to a matter 
of fast, to which they are compe- 
tent evidence, if we only allow 
them the credit due to hiftori- 
ans. They are all witnefies of a 
general prattice, obvious, wn- 
quettioned. What Z contend for 
is not the tefimony of a few on- 
ly ; it is the concurrent teftimony 
of all: it is given in the cleareit 
language by the firft and great- 
eft lights of the church, whofe 
prejud.ces could not mifreprefent, 
nor their ignorance milftake, an 
obvious fatt. Hence, notwith- 
ftanding their other diffenions, 
we here find the greateft har- 
mony, which fully proves, that 
the fact was too notorious either 
to be miflaken or mifrepre- 
fented. 


REVIEW. 


We confider them [the Fathers}, 
and the prefent argument requires 
nothing more, as credible hitlto- 
rians. ... Nor is it the teltimony 
of an individual, whole ignorance 
might really miftlake, or whofe 
prejudices might mifreprefent, 
even a matter of fa&t; bux it is 
theconcurrent teftimony of the firft 
and greateft lights of che Chriflian 
church: it is the teflimony of ald 
who have written on the fubject ; 
for here, amidft ail their diifen- 
fions, they perfectly accord; and 
the only reafon that can be givea 
for fo univerfal a harmony is this 
—the fact was fo obvious, there 
could be no miltake ; and fo com- 
mon, there could be no difagree- 
ment. 


Mr. Cookfon hath done us the favour of new dreffing an 


expreflion of ours, in the beginning of our critique on Mr. 
Madan : as a recompenfe for his pains, we return it back to 
him as his own due; and with it conclude our refpeéts to 
HIMSELF : 

* J will not be fo unceremonious as to fay, that this difin- 
fenuous conduct carries upon the face of it the evident inten- 
tion to deceive mankind; but J think politenefs itfelf would 
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aver, that ic hath very dauch ihe appearance of it, 
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Art. VI. Conclufion of 4 General Hiftory of Mufic, from the earlieft 
Aces to the prefent Period, &c. By Charles Burney, Muff. D. F.R.S, 
Vol. Il. See Rev. for Sept. 1782. 


MONG the many mufical curiofities contained in the 2d 
A chapter of this work, we meet with ancient fpecimens of 
Welch mufic, taken from a MS. in the poffeffion of Richard Mor- 
ris, Efq; of the Tower, which contains pieces for the harp that 
are in full harmony or counterpoint. ‘They are written ina peculiar 
notation, by letters of the alphabet, fomewhat refembling the 
tablature for the lute. Some few of them are eafily to be de- 
cyphered, as appears evident from two fpecimens here given by 
the Author, and which he has explained in modern mufical 
charaGters. Thefe pieces are fuppofed to be as old as the year 
5100; though the Author thinks that this Welch counterpoint, 
however artlefs it may feem, is too modern for fuch remote ans 
tiquity as is given toit. Ina memorandum, however, which 
he found in it, fome parts of it are faid to have been “ tranfcribed 
in the time of Charles the Firft, by Robert ap Haw, of Bod- 
wigen, in the ifle of Anglefea, from William Penllyn’s * book :” 
and, in an Englifh note, it is added, that the manufcript con- 
tains ** the mufic of the Britons, as fettled by a congrefs, or 
meeting of Mafters of Mufic, by order of Gryfidd ap Cynan, 
Prince of Wales, about the year 1100; with fome of the moft 
ancient pieces of the Britons, fuppofed to have been handed 


‘down to us from the Britifh Bards.’—-But the Author propofes 


to give a farther account of this curious MS. when he treats of 
national mufic, in his third volume. 

Here too the Author treats of the introduGion of the Pneu- 
matic organ into Europe. ‘The firft inftrument of this kind that 
we hear of was fent into France, by the Emperor Conftantine 
VI. as a prefent to King Pepin, father of Charlemagne, in the 
757. We are told, fays the Author, by Notker, the 

onk of St. Gal, a writer of the roth century, that Charle- 
magne fent ambafladors to the Emperor Michael, at Conftanti- 
nople, purpofely to folicit fo precious a gift. After its arrival, 
it is defcribed by the Monk ini fuch a manner as not to be mif- 
taken. Indeed it feems to have had imitative powers, refembling, 
at leaft, if not equal, to thofe produced by different ftops in mo- 
dern organs.—‘* Adduxerunt etiam” ({peaking of the Ambafla- 
dors )—‘* illud Muficorum Orzganum prafiantiffimum, quod doliis ex 
a@re conflatis, follibufque taurinis, per fiftulas areas mire perflanti- 








P +" Williaa Penllyn, as appears from Mr, Penzant’s Tour, was one 
‘of the 


fucceisful candidates on the harp, at the Seffion of the Bards 
—— in North Wales, in the ninth year of Queen Eliza- 


bus, 
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bus, rugitu quidem, tonitrut boatum, garrulitatem vero lyre, vel 
eymbalt, dulcedine coequabat. [De Carolo Magno, cap. 10.) 

Among the other literary curiofities contained in this chapter, 
we meet with a very particular account of two fcarce, valuable, 
and well preferved tracts on mufic, written in the 1oth century, 
by the monks, Hubald and St. Odo, ‘Thefe manufcripts are 
preferved in the library of Bennet College, Cambridge; but un- 
der a title which is not likely to difcover the real authors of 
them [i. ¢. Mufica Hogeri, &c.] ; and to the knowledge of 
which nothing but his having feen them in other libraries on the 
continent could have led the Author. ‘The contents of thefe 
tracts are here minutely defcribed, after having been examined 
with great care and fatisfaction by our Hiftorian ; as being the 
two moft ancient treatifes on modern mufic, in which any men- 
tion is made of finging in parts. 

In our Review of the Author’s firft volume [M.R. Vol. LIV. 
March 1776, p. 213.] we collected into one point of view the 
principal arguments on which he founded his decifion, that the 
ancients were not acquainted with, or practifed fimultaneous 
harmony, or mufic in parts. The juftice of this decifion ap- 
pears now to be inconteftibly eftablifhed, by the fpecimens of 
infant counterpoint exhibited in this part of the work: particu- 
larly if the Reader attends to—the rudenefs of thefe eflays; in 
which fourths and fifths are employed in fucceffion:—to the 
thirds, introduced as novelties in the character of concords :—to 
the flownefs with which improvements were made in this un- 
doubtedly new art ;—and to * the feandal which was given to 
piety, fimplicity, and ancient ufages,’ by thefe improvements 
confidered as innovations ; fo as to produce the fulmination of 
a papal bull againft thefe novel and licentious practices. 

In this chapter the Author gives an account of the contents 
of another curious mufical manufcript, likewife found in the li- 
brary of Bennet College; which he believes to bean Unique. It 
is the work of an Englifhman, Walter Odington, Monk of 
Evefham, who flourifhed in the reign of Henry III.; and is fo 
complete and copious, fays the Author, with refpect to every 
part of mufic which was known when it was written, that, if 
all other mufical tra&ts hitherto mentioned were loft, our know- 
ledge would not be much diminifhed, provided the manufcript 
were acceflible. 

The account of this treatife is fuceeeded by that of two in- 
edited manufcripts of the 13th century, which the Author found 
in the Vatican library, and which are the produdtions of Mar- 
chetto da Padova. In the works of this bold Contrapuntift, the 
Author not only met with examples of the moft ancient ufe of 
the Diefis, or Sharp, that he has been able to difcover; but like- 
wife with the earlieft fpecimens that can perhaps be found, of 
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what the moderns call Chromatic. Nay, from a paflage giver 
by the Author, Adarchetto feems to have paved the way towards 
the Settima diminuita, or the diminifbed 7th; concerning which, 
the Author informs us, that it is a matter of mufical contro- 
verfy, in Italy; whether the honour of having firft dared to ufe 
it is due to Fomells or Gajuppi; * as both thefe eminent mafters 
hazarded this piquarit paflage fo near the fame time in different 
places, the one in a fong compofed at Venice, and the other in 
a fong compofed at Turin, that it is eafier to imagine the in- 
vention due to both, than that either fhould arrogate to himfelf 
the merit of another.’ | | 

The invention of the 77me-tab/e conftitutes one of the princi- 
pal fubje€ts of the 3d chapter. ‘This forms an important zra 
in tbe hiftory of mufic, which, among the ancients, was ‘a 
flave to language ;” one note only, or not more than two, hav- 
ing been dilowed to one fyllable; but which has now become 
‘a free egent.? Having got rid of its ancient reftraint, and 
abandoned to its own powers, mufic, to ufe the Author’s com- 
prehenfive and expreflive language, ‘ is now become a rich, ex- 
preffive, and picturefque language in itfelf; having its forms, 
proportions, contrafts, punctuations, members, phrafes and pe- 
riods.” 

In the 4th chapter, the Author treats very copioufly of the 
firft application of melody .and harmony to the modern lan- 
guages of Europe; and of the general ftate of mufic, till the 
invention of printing, about the vear 1450. ‘The inquiries into 
which the Author is naturally led, relative to the union of poetry 
with mufic, cannot fail of being highly pleafing to thofe even 
who do not cultivate the jaft of thefe arts; as they will here 
meet with many excellent critical and hiftorical obfervations re- 
Jative to the poctry and literature of this wera, as they ftand 
connected with this principal fubjedt. 

A pleafing account is firft given of the Troubadours, or Pro- 
vencal poets ; together with fome felect examples of their poe- 
try, and ftil! more curious fpecimens of the original melodies, to 
which their poetical effufions were fung. The firft and moft 
ancient example which the Author has been able to find, of this 
kind, is the production of Aufein Hatdit, a Troubadour ; who 
wrote a poem:on the death of our Richard I, whom he had ac- 
companied tothe holy war. This was found by the Author in 
the Vatican, among the manufcripts bequeathed to that library 
by. the Queen of Sweden, No, i659; together with the original 
mufic, fet by the bard bimfelf, who was as much admired by his 
cotemporaries for /etting his poems to mufie, as for writing them. 
In this, as well as many other inftances, the Author not only 
prefents us with the ancient meiodies (together with a bafe of 
his own) in modern noses; but he likewife gives us fac-/imiles 
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of the mufic, exactly copied from the original MSS, And as 
the language may be difficult, in its antique guife, to many of 
his readers, he gives us tranflations of thefe feveral pieces, in 
much better verfes than any one can reafonably require from an 
hifforian. ; 

Some fpecimens of ancient French Chaunts are next given, 

which were found by the Abbé Le Beuf, at Amiens. We are 
forry that our limits will not allow us to extract a part of the 
Author’s fubfequent very amufing account of the ‘fongleurs, or 
Minftrels of thefe times. This is fucceeded by two fongs of the 
Chatelain de Couey—* who has left behind him fome of the moft 
elegant and affecting fongs in the French language, which have 
been preferved in manu(cripts that are near 450 years old; and 
cited by all cotemporary writers as models on the fubject of 
love.’ 
_ Thefe two melodies are here given in modern notes, accom- 
panied as ufual with their fac-/imiles: but, how elegant and af- 
fecting foever the poetry may be; they will probably, as the 
Author obferves, be found equally rude and doleful with the air 
which we have above noticed, as the compofition of Anfelm 
Faidit. 

This laft obfervation, however, cannot with juftice be ap- 
plied to the two fpecimens which the Author afterwards gives of 
Thibaut, the King of Navarre’s mufic; of which the Trench 
antiquaries, and critics, at leaft, believe him to have been the 
compofer, as well as the author of the poetry. ‘The fecond of 
thefe melodies, in particular, which is of a light and airy caft, 
is peculiarly pleafing and fimple. It does not carry a fingle 
wrinkle of antiquity on the face of it; and is, accordingly, not 
to be diftinguifhed, by its features, from even the moft modern 
French air, in the gavot ftile, or Vaudeville; though its anti- 
quity appears indifputable.—Thefe melodies, fays the Author, 
“remind us of many French airs of the prefent century, and 
fhew that vocal melody has remained nearly ftationary in France, 
ever fince the beginning of the thirteenth century.’ 

We are here naturally reminded—though indeed the obferva- 
tion recurs to us almoft in every part of this work—of the Au- 
thor’s unremitting induftry ; and of the trouble which he muft 
have taken, both abroad and at home, in fearching for, pro- 
Curing, and decyphering, the curious materials which he has here 
collected, and explained. Thofe who are moft converfant in 
the art of which he treats, will, at the fame time, the moft 
highly eftimate the value of his labours, and the difficulty of 
explaining the mufical productions of thefe early, and even of 
till later, times ; as well as the fagacity and modefty. with which 
this tafk has’ been performed by the Author; who never, in any 
of the difficulties which he is obliged to encounter, aflumés the 
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air of being fatisfied himfelf, when he is not able to give fatis- 
faction to his readers. eee 
Paffing over many curious particulars, both hiftorical and 
fcientific, which follow thefe fpecimens of ancient melody, we 
fhall briefly take notice of an Englifh compofition, in parts, of 
high antiquity, fet to words of a ftill higher date, which ts pre- 
ferved in the Britifh Mufeum. It is adefcriptive fong, begin- 
ning, ‘* Sumer is i cumen in” (Summer is a coming in), fet ina 
canon of four parts in the unifon. It is written upon fix red 
lines, in fquare and lozenge black notes of three kinds. To 
enable the mufical Reader to judge of the {tate of harmony in out 
country, about the fourteenth or fifteenth century, the Author 
has been at the pains of giving a /elution of this ancient Canon 
and Catch, united, in fcore; as it is not only very ingenioufly 
contrived, but both the melody and harmony are better than he 
has hitherto found in any compofition of fo early a period. 
There are in it, however, certain violations of rule, refpecting 
harmony, which induce the Author to fufpect that it is of ftill 
higher antiquity than has been fuppofed. “Though its defects, 
the Author well obferves, * may not be difcovered by every ear, 
during the performance ; it is hardly clean and pure enough to 
fatisfy the eye, in fcore: as many liquors may be tolerably pa- 
Jatable, and yet not bear a glafs.’ Its chief merits are the airy 
and paftoral correfpondence of the melody with the words; and 
its being the firft example of Counterpoint in fix parts (for there 
are two other parts which come in occafionally) as well as of 
Canon, Fugue, or Catch, that can be produced; fo that it feems 
to form an zra in vocal harmony. He thinks it no very wild 
conjecture, that this very Canon, which requires /ix performers, 
may have been alluded to at the clofe of the laft ftanza of the 
burlefque metrical romance, called the Tournament of Tottenham : 
“© Mickle mirth was them among, 
“© Jn every corner of the houfe 
*¢ Was melody delicious, 
‘© For to hear precious 
“ Of Six Mens Sonc.” 
Reliques of ancient Englith Poetry, vol. ii. p. 15. 
After having exhibited thefe and other fpecimens of practical 
mutlic, the Author returns to theory, and gives a circumftantial 
account of a very fcarce and curious manufcript vohume, cone 
taining nine tracts ; which, before the reformation, belonged to 
the monaftery of Waltham Holy-crofs, in Effex, but is now the 
property of the Barl of Shelburne. After the Review of this 
volunie, and of two inedited mufical traéts in manufcripts, found 
in the libraries of our Univerfities ; the Author proceeds, in his 
sth chapter, to treat of the ftate of mufic from the invention of 
printing Gli the middle of the 16th century, 
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The Author has reafon to congratulate himfelf on his being 
arrived at an 2ta much more agreeable than any of the paft; 
having now cleared his way to good compofition ; we means 
with refpect only to harmony and contrivance, which, in this period, 
were indeed carried to a very high pitch of excellence. His 

rogrefs, likewife, has hitherto been retarded by the iconcity as 


well as the obfcurity of his materials ; Jurking in the darkeft and 
moft unfrequented receffes of libraries, mixed with the dufty 
and obfcure remains of Monkifh literature. His principal difi- 
culty now is, that of properly felecting from the plenty with 
which he is furrounded ; and great appears to have been his le- 
bour in this refpect: for the mulic of this ara being preferved 
in fingle parts, thefe muft be tranfcribed, and fcored, or placed 
under each other, that the eye may perceive and compare their 
feveral relations at one glance, before their beauties or defe&s 
can be difcovered: and this, the Authof obferves, is rendered a 
very flow procefs, from the difficulty of obfolete notation, and 
the want of bars. —* Being determined,’ fays he, * to {peak of no 
mufic with which I am unacquainted, or of which I am unable 
to furnith fpecimens, I have tranferibed, in fore, many volumes, 
not only of the fame age, but fometimes of the fame Author, in 
order to felect the beft productions I am able, for my work ; or 
at leaft to qualify myfelf to judge of each compofer’s abilities 
and refources.’—T he beft of thete compofitions are here given, 
in {core, engraved on a confiderable number of copper-plates, 
and conftitute a very valuable part of this work: as they form 
a collection of feleét fpecimens of the compofitions of the beft 
mufical writers of this earned age; and mutt be highly aecept- 
able (together with the Author’s occafional and inftru€tive com- 
ments) to thofe who are qualified to perform, or even to read, 
and meditate on, the dateat beauties difcoverable in thefe {peci- 
mens of their ingenuity and contrivance. : 

The Author, however, previoufly relates the fuceeflive refines 
ments of harmony,—the new combinations which it gradually 
received,—and the introdudtion of difcords, by certain * bold 
muficians,’ before men * had the courage or genius to invent 
new melodies ;’ and then proceeds to inveftigate the firft prin- 
ciples of Canon and Fugue; ‘ as the lives and labours of the pri+ 
mitive fathers of harmony were fpent in eftablifhing them.’ He 
juttly obferves, however, that many of the rules of fugue were 
frivolous, and often followed with fuch rigour and pedantry as 
merited reprobation ; for all rules in mufic, deduced from any 
other principle than effeé? on the ear, are abfurd. If that fenfe, 
which this art was invented to delight, be fatisfied, what title 
has the eye to take offence, though a fharp, flat, or other acci« 
dent, interrupt the apparent tymmetry of intervals ?——— 
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The firft of the great harmonifts of this zra, the mafter of 
the ftill greater Fufquin de Prez, was ‘John Okenheim, a Nether- 
lander; of whom none of the mufical writers of the 16th cen- 
tury forget to mention the AZotet, in thirty fix parts, which he 
compofed, but which is not come down to us. A fong, how- 
ever, of our countryman, Bird [or rather Talis] in forty parts, 
is ftill preferved ; a copy of it being now in the poff:ffion of Mr. 
Bremner in the Strand. While he is treating on this fubjeét, 
the Author obferves, that if there had been more frequent re- 
hearfals of the Miferere of Leo, in eight real parts, which was 
performed, under the direétion of Anfani laft year, 1781, at the 
Pantheon, by more than forty voices ; he conceives, from fuch 
of the movements as were correétly executed, that the effects of 
the whole would have been wonderful, and greatly have fur- 
paffed all the expectation which the high reputation of the com- 
pofer, and the uncommon magnitude of the enterprife, had ex- 
cited.—* There can be little me/ody,’ the Author adds, ‘ in any 
of thefe multiplied parts ; but to make them move atall, with- 
out violation of rule, requires great meditation and experience.’ 

Fufquin de Prez is reprefented to us by the Author, as ¢ the 
type of all mufical excellence, at the time in which he lived.”— 
¢ The laws and difficulties of Canon, Fugue, Augmentation, 
Diminution, Reverfion, and almoft every other fpecies of learned 
contrivance, allowable in ecclefiaftical compofitions for voices, 
were never fo well obferved, or happily vanquifhed, as by ‘Fu/- 
guin ; who may juftly be called the Father of modern harmony, 
and the inventor of almoft every ingenious contexture of its 
conftituent parts, near 100 years before the time of Paleffrina, 
Orlando di Laff, Tallis or Bird, the great mufical-luminaries of 
the 16th century.’—Rabelais mentions him at the head of all 
the fifty-nine Foyeulx Muficiens whom he had formerly heard. 
Among muficians, he was £ the giant of his time; and his com- 
pofitions feem to have been as well known, and as much prac- 
tifed thoughout Europe, at the beginning of the 16th century, 
as Handel’s were in England, about forty years ago. 

In the mufic-book of Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.), 
now at Cambridge, there are feveral of his compofitions; as 
likewife in a very beautiful manufcript in the Britifh Mufeum. 


‘But the moft capital colle&ion of his works, and of cotemporary 


Contrapuntifts, which, the Author believes, is now fubfifting, 
is likewife preferved in the Britifh Mufeum: and as thefe pro- 
ductions are not only precious from their age and fcarcity, but 
likewife from their intrinfic worth, he has been exceedingly and 
properly ample in his extraéts and accounts of them. fn his 


examination of them, he was fo drawn on, and amufed, by this 


Author’s ingenious and curious contrivances, that he {cored fe- 
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veral whole maffes, which he regards as the moft fubtle and ela- 
borate productions that he has ever feen in this kind of writing. 

There are fome who, indifcriminately abufing all the mufical 
compofitions of the prefent age, confine all mufical excellence 
to the zra now under confideration * ; while others treat thefe 
learned produétions with the utmoft contempt. ‘Though the 
Author does not enter into any formal difcuffion of the refpec- 
tive merits of this old, and our prefent mufic ; he afcertains the 
real value of thefe ancient compofitions with fuch candour, and 
juft difcrimination, that we cannot refift the temptation of tran- 
fcribing a confiderable part of his obfervations on the Jearned 
Counterpoint of the 16th century. Tohefe reflections contain, 
at the fame time, its eloge and its apolosy. Notwithftanding 
what we have faid on a former occalion +, we willingly fub- 
{cribe to both. 

‘ This fpecies of Jaboured compofition has been frequently 
cenfured and ftigmatifed by the name of pedantry, and Gothic 
barbarifm, which, perhaps it would now deferve, out of the 
church; but in the time of Jofquin, when there was little me- 
lody, and no grace in the arrangement, or meafure of /ingle 
notes, the {cience of harmony, or ingenuity of contrivance in the 
combination of fimultaneous founds, or mufic in parts, as it was 
the chief employment of the ftudent, and ambition of the com- 
pofer, fo the merit of both, and the degree of regard beftowed 
upon them by pofterity, fhould be proportioned to their fuccefs 
in what was their chief objec?, and not in what had no exiftence 
at the time in which thefe muficians lived.’— 

‘ With refpeé& to fome of Jofquin’s contrivances, fuch as 
Augmentations, Diminutions, and Inverfions of the melody, ex- 
prefled by the barbarous Latin verb, Cancrizare, from the re- 
trograde motion of the crab; they were certainly purfued to an 
excefs; but to /ubdue difficulties has been efteemed a merit of a 
certain kind, in ail the arts, and treated with refpect by artifts. 
Michael Angelo, in delineating the difficult attitudes into which 
he chofe to throw many figures in his works, and which other 
artifts had not courage, or, perhaps, abilities to attempt, pro- 
cured himfelf a great name among the judges of corre& draw- 
ing, and bold defign; though a great part of the fpectator’s plea- 
{ure in viewing them, mutt arife from refleCting on the difficulty 
of the undertaking, There are different roads to the temple of 
fame in every art; and that'‘which was followed by Jofquin, 
and his emulators, was too full of thorns, brambles, and impe- 
diments, to be purfued by men of common diligence and abili- 
ties. - Painting and feulpture, which are to delight and deceive 
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the eye, do not, any more than mufic, confine their powers to 
the mere endeayour at pleafing the fenfe of which they are the 
objeét; and there are pictures, ftatues, and mufical compofitions, 
which afford very little pleafure to the eye or.ear but what is 
intelle€tual, and arifes from refleting on the learning, correct- 
nefs, and great labour which the artuft muft have beltowed on 
them. 

¢ Canons of difficult folution were, to muficians, a {pecies of 

roblem, and ferved more to exercife the mind than pleafe the 
fenfe; and, though a peculiar genius, or penetration, be requi- 
fite for the quick difcovery of riddles or rebuffes; yet {till more 
cunning is neceflary to their production: and, however con- 
temptuoufly thefe harmonical contrivances may be treated by the 
lazy lovers of more airy and {imple compofitions, the /fudy of, 
them is ftill of fuch ufe to mufical ftudents, in their private ex 
ercifes, that a profound and good Contrapuntift has, perhaps, 
never yet been made by other means.—Indeed a great compoler 
has, we imagine, never exifted fince the invention of counterpoint, 
who, at his moments of leifure, has not attempted to manifeft 
fuperior learning and {kill in the produéction of canons, and 
other difficult arrangements and combinations of found; and 
who, if he fuceeded, was not vain of his abilities, 

* Before the cultivation of Dramatic Mufic, as Canon and 
Fugue were univerfally ftudied and reverenced, they were 
brought to fuch a degree of perfection as is wonderful; and 
though gord tafie has lang banifhed them from the theatre, yet 
the church and chamber fi:ll, occafionally, retain them with 
great propriety: in the church, they preclude levity; and, i: the 
chamber, exercife ingenuity.’ 

Though, by tranfcribing thefe paffages, we have done fu;! juf- 
tice, to the mufic of this period, we are willing to go a ftep fur- 
ther, and to acknowledge, that the beft Canons and Fugues of 
the 16th century are much fuperior to any modern compoiitions 
of that kind; and that too for an evident reafon: the Authors of 
them having beftowed their whole time and attention, and exerted 
all their powers, on .he artful and laboured conftru@ion of thefe 
complicated compofitions. Modern compofers have voluntarily 
delined the dificult purfujts in which their forefathers were en- 
gaged ; and of which, the conquering, premeditated, and ¢on- 
ventional difficulties often conftituted the principal merit. In 
following this courfe, they have furely much better confulted 
the intercfs of the ear—to the gratification of which their art 
eught certainly to be principally appropriated—by ipventin 
new and agreeable me/odies, in every poffible variety of ftyle, _ 
hy cultivating wedulation, grace, expreffian, accent, rythm, and by 
exerting the powers of fany; nay, we may add, by giving us 
the moit ftriking and pleating fpecimens of art and. contrivance, 
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even in point of harmony (confidered, however, only as an affift- 
ant to melody) without fuffering that art to manifeit itfelf, 
otherwife than by its effeé?s on the ear. 
We may perhaps partly account for the total apathy which 
the compofers of this period exhibit, with refpect to the natural 
charms of air or melody, by obferving, that Counterpoint was 


even yet, #s it were, a new art, a “ Novitium Inventum,” as it 
was called by writers of the middle ages;—and every faculty— 
fuch was the fafhion of the times—was exclufively directed to 
the turning it to account, in every poffible fhape, till at length 
the ear had little or no concern in the matter, The invention 
of new and agreeable melodies was, at this time, fo far neglected, 
that, as the Author tells us, the bufinefs of our beft compofers 
for keyed-inftruments, fuch as Bird, Morley, Bull, Giles, Far- 
naby, and Gibbons, was to make variations upon old and well- 
known tunes :—a fafhion, fays he, * which was carried to fuch 
excefs, that thefe melodies, which were in themfelves. fo eafy, 
that ** plowmen whiftled them o’er the furrowed land,” by a 
mere multiplication of notes, without accent, grace, or mean- 
ing, became fo difficult, that the greateft players in Europe of 
the prefent age, who are fo frequently accuied of levity, caprice, 
and tricks, are utterly unable to perform them :’—and -yet, adds 
the Author, * this has been pointed out as the period of perfection 
and true fimplicity in mufic; while modern muficians are faid, 
“¢ by a variety of treble inftruments, and a vicious tafte, to have 
given harmony its mortal wound *.”——Wee with the Author, 
among his other curiofities, had given us a fhort fpecimen or 
two of the ungraceful gambols of thefe fquare-toed gentry, 
when they dropped for a while the working of Canons, rec?? and 
retro, and were difpofed to be frifky: 


—— When ‘* My grave Lord Keeper led the brawis, 
And ‘* The feal and maces danced before him.” 


Gray’s Long Story. 

We muft not omit to mention the Author’s curious recome 
mendation of this old mufic to fuch of his readers as have been 
fatiated with modern melody, harmony, and modulation ; which 
is, that £ it is become new by exce/s of antiquity.’ —* Few or none 
of the paflages have been retained in modern mufic ; and the 
harmony and modulation having been regulated by the ec- 
clefiaftical tones, or modes, which have been fo long exploded 
in this country; every thing would be as zew to a Dilettante of 
the prefent age, as if he only now heard mufic for the firft 
time: fo that, thofe who can tolerate nothing but what is an- 
cient, and thofe who are in conftant fearch of fomething new, 








* See Notes to Walton’s Angler, p. 238. edit. of 1760; and M, 
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will, in thefe Authors, find mufic equally adapted to their feve- 
ral taftes, and be likewife furnifhed with an excufe for their 
faftidioufnefs.’ 

The Author terminates his hiftory of this period, and indeed 
the volume, with an account of the ftate of /ecular and church mu- 
ficin England. ‘Thofe who are defirous of feeing what kind of 
air, and harmony, our countrymen produced at this time, In their 
Lyric compofitions, will be able to form a judgment from 
fome fpecimens feleéted from a curious and valuable manufcript, 
now in the poffeffion of a Mr. White, and which once belonged 


to Dr. Robert Fayrfax, an eminent Englifh compofer, during 


the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 

The fpecimens of our Church Mu/ic which the Author has 
given, compofed in the time of Henry VII. or at leaft before the 
reformation, have been taken by him from a fet of books con- 
taining mafles and fervices to Latin words, preferved in the 
Mufic-fchool at Oxford. They are the works of the founders 
of our church mufic, and are extremely difficult to read, or 
tranfcribe in feore. Anthony Wood fays that they were thought 
illegible even by the muficians of his time. In our Author’s 
eftimation, they fhew, that, at this time, our Counterpoint and 
Church Mufic had attained a degree of perfe€tion, with refpect to 
art, contrivance, and corre€tnefs of harmony, which at leaft 
equalled the beft of any other country ; however inelegant, un- 
couth, and imperfe& our Lyric compofitions may have been, till 
after the middle of the fixteenth century. 

At the clofe of this volume, the Author, with his ufual judge 
ment, affigns a reafon why, before the Reformation, or at leaft 
when Queen Elizabeth afcended the throne (in 1558), * a 
fchool of Counterpoint was formed in this country, that was 
equal, at leaft, to that of any other part of Europe.’ He 
obferves, that, previous to this zra, the choral mufic of 
every Chriftian country approached perfection by nearly equal 
ftrides. ‘ Before the Reformation, as there was but one 
religion, there was but ome kind of mufic in Europe, which 
was Plain Chant, and the Difcant built upon that found 
ation; and as this mufic was likewife on/y applied to one lan- 
guage, the Latin, it accounts. for the compofitions of Italy, 
France, Spain Germany, Flanders, and England, keeping pace 
with each other in ftyle and excellence. All the arts feem to 
have ‘been the companions, if not the produce, of fuccefsful 
commerce; and they will, in general, be found to have purfued 
the fame courfe, which an admirable modern hiftorian * has fo 
well delineated ; that is, dite commerce, they will be found, upon 
enquiry, to have appeared firft in Italy ;’ [Ecclefiafticl mufic, 
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in the middle ages, having been all derived from, and counter- 
point firft cultivated in, the papal chapel and court.:-of Rome}, 
then in the Hanfeatic towns, next.in the Netherlands; and, by 
tranfplantation, during the fixteenth century, when commerce 
became general, to have grown, floarifhed, matured, and diffu 
fed their influence in every part of Europe.’ 

The author, as we have obferved in the preceding article, 
{peaks of ¢ the addition, at fome future time, of a third volume.” 
Weare happy to learn, that he has alreadly made a pretty confi- 
derable progrefs in this truly defirable work; animated, we 
doubt not, by the increafing facility and agreeablenefs of the re- 
maining part of histafk. ‘The future fubjects, likewife, of his 
hiftory will naturally become more and more interefting to a 
confiderable majority of his readers, in proportion as he advances 





nearer to our own times. : Bb py 


Art. VII. 4 Metaphyfical Catechifm; containing a Sum of -the 
Doétrines of Materialifm and Neceflity, as at prefent’ profeffed. 
8vo. 1s. Johnion. 1782. : 


HE end of this publication is to reprefent the doétrines of 
Materialifm and Neceffity in fo fimple and concife a.man- 
ner, as to make them more eafily comprehended. Metaphyfical 
difquifitions are generally above the level of common under-+ 
ftandings; and thofe who have abilities for comprehending 
them, are feldom difpofed to give themfelves the trouble of be- 
coming metaphyficians at the firj? hand. They are generally 
contented with elementary knowledge ; and that they are averfe 
to glean from a bulky mafs. It muft be prepared by others 
who have more patience or more Jeifure. ‘To gratify fo indo- 
Jent a difpofition is one object of the prefent writer. Butit is 
not the fole object. No: while he illuftrates, he attempts to ex- 
pofe : and, in abridging a fyftem, he labours to fix on it its own 
confutation. ‘The defign is artful: and, to do the autlior juf- 
tice, he conducts it with ingenuity and acutenefs, 
We will prefent the Reader with an extract from ‘the con- 
clufion. ’ 
‘ 2. Upon the principles of neceffity, how do you account for a 
fenfe of merit and demerit, of self applaufe and Jelf reproach ? } 
* A. Thefe are only popular terms, and the ideas belonging to them 
only popular ideas, The bulk of mankind are very fhort-fighted. For 
want of clear and extenfive views they refer their ations to them- 
felves. ‘They confider themielves as the caufes of them, But could 
they open their eyes fufficiently, they would refer them conftantly to 
the firf? caufe. A true NeceMarian never applauds or probe him- 
felf; never has a fenfe of merit or demerit. He has a fenfe of great or 


fnall walue indeed: but at is fuch afenfe as a batchet, endowed with 
confcioufnefs, would»have of itsbeing a pood hatchet if it cut well, and 
edad hatchet if it cut ill, 
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¢ 9. Do not all laws divine and human fuppofe men to be free 


egents? 
A. Yes; but laws were made for the wu/gar. They fuggeft a 


» however, of the truth of the dottrine of neceflity. They fup- 
¢ men to be influenced by motives. They therefore prefent to 
them the two powerful motives of rewards and punifhments. If all 
men were true Neceflarians there would be no occafion for laws. 
* 2. Butif men be not free agents, where is the ju/fice of punith- 
ing when they tranfgrefs ? 
* A. Juttice is a popular word. A true philofopher calls it propriety 
or ufefuine/s. Punithment is neceffiry for the melioration of delin- 
uents and of fociety. It is a motive which depends on a prior mo- 
tive, It originates in the Deity, and tends to accomplith the great 
end of creation. 
« 2. 1s there then no fach thing as virtue and vice, innocence an® 
ilt ? 
oo . Thefe are all popular names, and convey fallacious ideas. In- 
of them, a true philofopher, except when he {peaks with the vul- 
gar, fays, worth and worthlefine/s, good and i//; and in applying them 
to human charaéters, he annexes no other idea to them than in apply- 
ing them to his pen and penknife. __ | 
. © 9, Onthe fyftem of neceflity, what is the ufe or propriety of the 
religious exercifes of repentance and prayer? 
¢ 4. They are of great ufe; but they are only for the vulgar, 
God, forefeeing that the bulk of mankind would be blind, and that 
they would erroneoufly refer their owz aGions to themfelves, has wife- 
adapted the fyftem of religion that he has prefented to them, and 
the modes of religious worfhip to their imperfect view of things. But 
a true Neceffarian has no occafion for thefe things. Unlefs he depart 
from his charaéter, and think with the vulgar, it would be abfurd in 
him to ufethem. While his eye isclear, and hecan trace every thing 
te the Deity, and fee every thing in him, he has no caufe to repent, no 
caufeto pray. He knows that whatever is, isright. All his religi- 
ous worfhip, therefore, confifts in praifing the Author of all things, 
He refolves every thing into the agency of the Deity, and is fatis- 


fied. 
2. Has not this doctrine a tendency to produce univerfal inaftivity 


among mankind ? 

‘ A. By no means. The true philofophers are the moft active 
creatures in the world. The Deity has provided fuffiicient motives 
to activity. | 

‘ 9. You refoive all things into the agency of the Deity, —is then 
God the author of fin? 

« A. ** Of him, and to him, and through him, are all things.” 

¢ 2 Can you {wallow fuch a potion without thuddering? 

* A. Ayes and find it falotary. 

‘ 2, Were your doctrines generally embraced and praftifed, would 
they not deftroy the peace, and even the exiftence of fociety ? 

‘ A. They are great and glorious doétrines,’ 


It is {ufficiently obvious, that the main defign of this fhrewd 


pamphlet, is to expofe what is deemed of a pernicious tendency 
in 
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in the late difquifitions of that enterprifing writer in theol 

. and metaphyfics, Dr. PriesTLeY. His fyftem of materialifm is 
} ’ yeprefented as abfurd and inconfiftent ; and his principles of ne- 
ceffity as irreligious and immoral. As a mere fpeculatift, fe- 
cluded from fociety, and reafoning only on abftract and meta- 
phyfical grounds, the writer of this article confefles, that he has 
not been able to withftand the force of Dr. Prieftley’s arguments 
on thefe fubjecis. 

Hitherto he has not feen them anfwered fo fully and fatisfac- 
torily, as not to leave the Doctor ample fcope to turn every ob- 
jection that hath been alleged againft him back on the oponent. 
The capital points, on which the moft popular objections fix, 
are by no means peculiar to his fyftem. Remove a few /pecious 
appearances, diveft the fubjeé&t of a few commodious forms, and the 
fyitem of immaterialifm and Jiberty, generally efpoufed (by 
Chriftians at leaft), is liable ultimately-to obje€tions, equally in- 
furmountable with thofe which attend the oppofite fyftem of 
materialifm and neceffity. While certain data refpecting the 
attributes and providence of the Deity are mutually acceded to, 
the latter is not more embarrafled with difficulties than the 
former; perhaps thefe difficulities may lefs affect it on the whole, 
though confidered in a detached view, fome parts of it may have 
the appearance of an immoral tendency; and it is thefe parts, 
brought forward in a ftrong light, and heightened with the co- 
lours of rhetoric, which principally affe& the minds of common 
and fuperficial fpeculatifts ; and when the imagination is terrified 
by a difplay of pretended confequences, reafon too frequently 
fubmits in filence; and becaufe it is awed, it is thought to be 
¢ convinced, 
| We acknowledge, however, that we do not fee the utility of 
the fyftem contended for by Dr. Prieftley, when viewed in a moral 
i and civil light. A few refined and philofophic minds may be ca- 

pable of comprehending the full extent of this fyftem; and to 
underftandings fo enlarged and fo cultivated, it may not prove 
detrimental. But when only partially underftood (and it is only 
fo underftood by the generality), it may prove highly prejudi- 
cial to the more fubftantial interefts of virtue and piety. Its 
good confequences lie very remote from the apprehenfion of 
common minds, and can only be perceived, after a long chain 
of reafoning, and never properly felt but by an aflociation of 
, ideas, which can only be acquired by a habit of clofe reflection, 
joined to a high degree of mental purity and devotion. In 
thort, the fyftem of materialifm and neceffity, if it be true, is not 
fic for common ufe; and, if it be falfe, its opponents will fay, 
that its pernicious tendency encreafes and aggravates the error. 
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Art. VIII. Hymn to the Sun; and the Tomb, an Elegy; in Poetic 
Profe. By the Abbé de Reyrac, Cen/or Regius, Correi{pondent to the 
Royal Academy offafcriptions and Belles Lettres of Paris. Tranf> 
Jated from the Fifth Edition of the Original French, by O 
B » Efg; of the Middle Temple. 12mo, 2s. Kearfley. 
1782. 

ENELON, the author of Telemachus, feems to have been 
the parent of that {pecies of writing which is called Poetic 

Profe. For that kind of rhythmus, in profaic compofitions, which 
was fo much ftudied and admired by the antients, upon which 
Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis has written a diftinét treatife, and 
which Cicero particularly infilts upon in feveral parts of his 
works, is of a very different nature. It was an object of great 
attention among the Greek and Roman writers, to chufe and 
arrange their words in fuch manner as to produce a certain me- 
lodious flow of founds, which conftitutes one principal excellence 
in their writings. . But they do not appear to have had any idea 
of that motley {pecies of ftyle, in which all the peculiarities of 
poetical conception and diction are united with the loofe arrange 
ment of profaic compofition. ‘They would not have honoured, 
with the name of poetry, a kind of writing which wants one of 
its diftinguifhing characters, meafured verfification; they would 
probably have treated it with contempt, under the appellation of 
disjeéti membra poeta. 

It may, perhaps, be fome apology for the introduction of this 
kind of writing among the French, that their language is too 
foft and feeble to fuit the majefty of poetry inher fublimer ele- 
vations. But this can be no reafon for taking pains to tranfplant 
fuch heterogeneous productions into the Englifh language, 
which is more capable of the ftrength and harmony of poetic 
compofition. 

The original work here tranflated has doubtlefs fome merit, 
in the boldnefs of its conceptions, and the animated turn of its 
language. Burt, in its Englifh drefs, the incongruous union of 
poetical images and fentiments, with an inharmonious and often 
inelegant, profaic diction, cannot but difguft every reader who 
pofleties any fhare of claffical tafte. 

Of this the reader will be fufficiently fenfible from perufing 
the following extrac: 

* O Sun! the rofy-finger’d morn fcarce opes the flaming doors of 
the eatt, when, like a proud conqueror, impatient to fignalize himfelf 
by new triumphs, thou dear from the heavenly vault thy fhining 
difk ;—forthwith thou departeft, and doit magnificently raife thyfelf 
above the whole world; thou difplayeit with pomp thy ardent fires, 
and darteft them rapidly through the vatt plains of air, toenlighten 
at oncgall the #¥erent parts of the world. Already every thing is on 
fies The (lars grow pale and are «fu/iated;—followed by the blaze of 
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day, the night, affrighted, flies away—precipitates herfelf into the 
bottom of the deep, and involves in her dark veil, the god of filence and 
of fleep. The fleeting. dreams fly before thy car of rabies and of 
adamant, and flide inio the bottom of the fhades. 

* Thou gildeft the lofty fammit of the high mountains, and the 
majeftic tops of haughty pines and oaks, neighbours of the thunder. 
Thou fhineft in the moft profound vallies. Amazed at thy lively 
{plendour, all the univerfe roufes, A thoufand birds flutter about on 
the boughs of the tender fhrubs, whofe flowers they fhake off, and 
come together in a choir, to celebrate thy fplendour by their melo- 
dious fongs. 

‘ Roufed by thefe charming concerts, the king of nature-—-man, 
raifes hjs noble countenance, that imperious countenance, made to 
connie the heavens, and command all beings. He awakes with 
joy, and goes forth to admire thy rifing and enjoy thy gifts. 

‘ The thunder, whofe redoubled claps, fhook, during the night, 
the foundations of the earth, the dreadful thunder-bolts, that were 
heard, at the clofe of day, to rufh, with a bellowing noife, through 
that vaft chain of mountains, and refound in the neighbouring vallies, 
rumble no more in the air. The fky was never more ferene; nature 
never appeared more beautiful. 

‘ Ah! how pleafing of a fine morzing, to gather, in thofe meads, the 
flowers which the fun begets. How delightful! to refpire an air em- 
balmed with the fweeteft perfumes, and to bebold that enamelled 
plain, whofe tender and fpringing verdure gladdens the fight. Peace- 
able rivulet, I will follow the courfe of thy tranquil flream, that/me- 
anders and flows gently through thofe happy plains, o’er which thou 
fheddeft frethnefs and fecundity. Delightful walks, what tranquillity 
you afford to my mind! 

‘ Here, bending o’er this Jimpid bafin, I behold the.fports of the 
nimble inhabitants of the water, excited by the heat of the air, they 
fwim, dive, and eagerly crofs one another ;—they glide o’er each other 
a hundred times without corrupting the purity of the water. 

There, I admire the beauty of a ftately fwan, who, proud of the 
whitenefs of his plumage, clears its alabafler in the rays of the fan— 
extends his fhining wings, and, fovereign of the flood, rides at plea~ 
fure on its furface; at one time yielding to the current—at another 
oppoling it with a majettic haughtinefs. 

« There, I hear with rapture a flock of birds, who falute’the ap- 
proach of fpring, on the branches of that folitary poplar, that fhades 
thofe happy banks. The jealous nightingale {wells her flexible throat, 
and warbies forth her notes. Her rivals‘abafhed, are filent ;——they 
feem to fufpend their fongs, to liften in filence to the melodious ac- 
cents of the fylvan mafe—to her varied notes, prolonged and quavered 
with fo much art. 

‘ Enchanting inhabitants of thofe lovely regions, who delight, by 
your concerts, heavenly minds, and foften the troubles of this tran- 
fient life, alas! your fongs, your joys will foon be at anend: already 
the mercilefs bird-catcher advances haftily, and furveys with furtive 
eye that thorny buh, thofe hofpitable branches, that, by the thick- 
nefs of their foliage, feemed to offer you an impenetrable fhelter. In- 


fenfible to your cries, already he fteals his fingers into your neft, and 


ravifhing, 
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ravifhing, with a murdering hand, your growing family, thofe young 
ones, feeble and trembling, fcarcely covered with a thin down, car- 


ries away, notwithftanding your plaintive cries, the fruit of your ten- 


der loves. 
* Thus the heavens, witnefs of your happinefs, the gloomy forefts, 


the fortunate banks that now refound with fuch fweet mufic—hhortly, 
alas! will Acar dut your misfortunes:—Echo, whom you entertain 
day and night, will foon hear but your lamentable accents, and will 
repeat your groans and lamentations to the mountains,’ 

To the Hymn to the Sun, the Tranflator has added an Elegy 
to the Tomb, which he fays is one of fix more [an elegant Hiber- 
nianifm] which he propofes to tranflate, if the prefent publica- 


tion is approved of by the Public. E 





Art. 1X.  Somnets to eminent Men; and an Cde to the Earl of 
Effingham. 4to. 1s. Murray. 1783. 


HESE Sonnets are infcribed to William Jones, Efq; Mr. 
! Hayley the celebrated poet; Mr. T. Warton; Dr. 
Watfon, Bifhop of Llandaff; Dr. Thurlow, Bifhop of Lincoln ;: 
and the Duke of Richmond. Such men may, with the utmott 
propriety, be denominated EMINENT. Their diftinguifhed abi- 
lities, their exalted characters, their benignant influence, vari- 
oully difplayed, though united in one great objet, the improve- 
ment and welfare of mankind, may well entitle them to 
this diftin@tion. The tribute here paid to their refpective me- 
rits, is as juft in its principle, as it is elegant in its form, ‘The 
ingenious author, while he difcovers the richnefs of poetic fancy, 
unfolds what is of ftill higher worth,—a foul fired with the love 
of liberty, and glowing with fond affection to its FRIENDs. 
From this delicious Adorceau we fhall fele& the fifth Sonnet, 
addreffed to the Bifhop of Lincoln, as a {pecimen of the author’s 
happy talent of engaging the mufe in the fervice of exalud 
worth. 
* Not that the mitre’s rays thy brows adorn 
(The mitre oft has grac'd unworthy brows! 
Confirm’d by Hiftory’s indignant {corn, 
The painful truth the honeft mufe avows) ; 
Not that to thee are giv'n, deny’d to moit, 
Superior talents, nature’s noble{t prize! 
Nor yet that thefe, her fplendid gifts, can boat 
The added polifh learning’s toil fupplies 
(Though thefe the bafis of no common fame), 
That hence a judging world reveres thy name. 
A heart, that heaven approves, how rare to find! 
A heart expanding wide to all mankind ! 
A breaft that knows no reftlefs paffion’s firife ! 
Confiftent manners, and a blamelefs life |’ 
As a farther fpecimen, and to fhew that the author hath 
caught the true fpirit of the Mitronic Sonnet, we fhall copy 
she 
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the lines addrefled to William Fones, Efq; on his being a candi- 
date to reprefent the Univerfity of Oxford in Parliament, 1780. 
‘ In Learning’s field, diverfified and wide, : 
The narrow, beaten track is all we trace : 
How few, like thee, of that unmeafar’d fpace 
Can boaft, and juftly boaft, no part untried! 
Yer refts not here alone thy honeft pride, 
The pride that prompts thy literary chace ; 
With unremitting ftrength and rapid pace 
*Tis thine to run, and fcorn to be denied ! 
Thy early genius, fpurning Time’s controul, 
Had reach’d, ere others ftart, the diftant goal. 
Marking the bright career that thou haft run, 
With due regard thy toils may OxForp fee, 
And, juftly proud of her fuperior fon, 


Repay the honour that the boafts in Thee. | . B 
ee ok @ 
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Art. X. A fele& CoileBion of Poems: with Notes, Biographical 
and Hiftorical; and a complete poetical Index. Volumes Five, 
Six, Seven and Eighth. Small 8vo. tos. 6d, Boards, Ni- 


chols, 1782. 


HE four former volumes of this Mifcellany were noticed 
in our Review for Auguft 1780, p. 150. What are now 
publifhed complete the collection. 

This induftrious collector, who: feems to think that what- 
ever has been printed, or even prepared for the prefs, ought 
never to be loft, has beftowed no fmall pains to refcue many 
a forgotten bard from oblivion. The tafte of modern times is 
much too faftidious to_relifh even the minor poets; how then 
can it be expected, that the poete minimi can afford it gratifi- 
cation? Thefe volumes, neverthelefs, contain, as was ob- 
ferved of the former ones, fome things that are curious, and 
others that are intrinfically valuable. The following clafiical 
effufion of gallantry, by an eminent prelate now living, is cer- 
tainly on both accounts worth preferving. 


©‘ Vane fit arti, fir fludio modus, 
Formofa Virgo, fit {peculo quies ; 
Curamque quzrendi decoris 
Mitte, fupervacuofque cultus. 
Ut fortuitis verna coloribus 
Diftin@a vulgo rura magis placent, 
Nec invident horto nitenti 
Divitias operofiores : 
Blandoque fons cum murmure pulchrius 
Obliquat altro przcipitem fugam, et 
Inter reluctantes lapillos 
Dacit aquas temerée fequentes ; 


Ut 
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A 
. ¢ Ut foatiom ioter murmura & arborium 
. » Lewes fufurros dulce fonant aves ; 
~ Et arte nulla, gratiores 
Ingeminant fine lege cantus : 


Nativa fic Te gratia, Te nitor 
Simplex decebit,. Te veneres Tuz : 
Nudus Cupido fufpicatur 
Artifices nimis apparatus. 


Ergo fluentem Tu, male fedula, 
Ne feva inuras femper acu comarn ; 
Neu {parfa odorato nitentes 
Pulvere dedecores capillos ; 


Queles nec olim vel Ptolemzia 
Jactavit Uxor ; fidegeo in chore 
Utcynque devote refulgent 

Verticis exuvie decori ; 


Nec Diva Mater, cum fimilem: Tuz 
Mentita formam, & pulchrior afpici, 
Permifit incomptas protervis 
Fufa comas agitare ventis.” 


Tranflation of the above, by Adr. DuNcoMBE. 


« NO longer feek the needJefs aid 
Of ftudious Art, dear lovely Maid! 
Vainly, from fide to fide, forbear 
To ‘thift thy glafs, and braid each ftraggling hair. 


As the gay flowers, which Nature yields, 
Spontaneous, on the vernal fields, 
Delight the fancy more than thofe 

Which gardens trim arrange in equal rows ; 


As the pure rill, whofe mazy train 
The prattling pebbles check in vain, 
Gives native pleafure, while it leads 
Its random waiters, winding through the meads ; 


As birds, the groves and ftreams among, 

In artlefs {trains the vernal fong 

Warbling, their wood-notes wild repeat, 
And footh tht: ear, irregularly {weet ; 


So fimple drefs and native grace 
Will beft fbecome thy lovely face! 
For naked Cupid ftill fufpeéts, 

In artful oro aments, conceal’d defeéts. 


Ceafe then, with idly cruel care, 

To torture thus thy flowing hair; 

O! ceafiz, with taftelefs toil, to fhed 
A cloud of fcented doft around thy head. 


Not Berenice’s locks could boaft 

A grace like thine ; among the hoft 

Of ftars, though radiant now they rife, 
And add. new luftre to the fpangled fkies ; 


Nor 
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Nor Venus *, when her charms dfine, 
Improving in a form hke thine, 
She gave her treffes unconfin’d 

To play about her neck, and wanton in the wind.’ 


Exquifite as is the compofition of this little ode, below it muft 
not, however, be concealed, that it wants the merit of origin- 
ality; fome of its moft beautiful images, as well as the general 
idea, being evidently borrowed from the fecond elegy of the 


firft book of Propertius. 


‘ Quid juvat ornato procedere, vita, capillo ? 
Et tenues Coa wveite movere finus ? 
Aut quid Orontea crines perfundere Myrrba ? 
Teque peregrinis vendere muneribus ? 
Naturague decus mercato perdere cultu ? 
Nec finere in propriis membra nitere bonis ? 
Crede mibi, non ulla tue medicina figure eft. 
Nudus amor forma non amat artificem, 
Adjpice quos fubmittit humus formofa, colores, 
Et veniant hedere fponte fua melius : 


Surgat et in folis formefius arbutus antris, 
We 


Et feiat indociles currere lympha vias : 
Litoranativis perlucent picta papillis, 
Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt,’ €e. 

Bifhop Lowth is not the only one who has honoured this 
elegy by the adoption of its beauties ; among the {mailer poems 
of Mr. Shenftone, is * an ode toa young lady, fonewhat too 
—— about her manner of expreflion, which is alfo taken 
rom tt. 

The biographical notes of the Editor are not the leaft amu- 
fing part of this publication. They furnifh inftruCtion alfo as 
well as amufement. The literary adventurer, who expects to 
get a fubfiftence by his pen, will do well to read the anecdotes 





.*' The wn. alludes to the beautiful defcription of Venus 
in the firft book of the ZEneid, where fhe meets Zneas in the habit 
of a huntrefs, as he was going towards Carthage : 

« Cui mater media fefe tulit obvia fylva, 

Virginis os habitamgue gerens, & virginis arma 

Spartanz 
Namque humeris de more habilem fufpenderat arcum 

Venatrix, dederatque comam diffundere ventis: 

Nada genu, nodoque finus colleéta fuentes.’ fin. I, 322, 
“ A huntrefs in her habit and her mien, 

Her drefs a maid, her air confefs’d a queen. 

Bare were her knees, and knots her garments bind ; ! 





Loofe was her hair, and wanton’d in the wind ; 


Her hand fuftain’d a bow; her quiver hung behind.’ 
DayDEne 


Rev. Jan. 1783. E of 
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of Sam. Boyce *: and he whofe hopes of a comfortable inde- 
peridence are built on the pofleffion of genius, learning and 
virtue, may find an ufeful leflon in the life of the late Dr. 
Glofter Ridley; a man who, though he lived in the moft 
intimate friendfhip with thofe who had it in their power to 
ferve him, does not feem to have been indebted to their kind- 
nefs, till it was fo late in life as to lofe a great part of its va- 
lue. His book againft the Confeffional procured him from 
Archbifhop Secker, a few years beforé he died, a prebend of 
Salifbury. At his death he was indebted to his friend the 
Bithop of London for a very elegant epitaph, which is infcribed 
upon his monument at Poplar, in Middlefex. ‘The epitaph is 
as follows; 
‘HH. S. E. 
Giosterus Ripley, 
« Vir optimos, integerrimus 5 
Verbi Divini Minifter 
Peritus, fidelis, indefeffus ; 
Ab Academia Oxonienfi 
Pro meritis, et preter ordinem, 
In faced Theologia Doétoratu infignitus. 
Poeta natus, 
Oratoriz facultati impenfius ftuduit. 
Quam fuerat in coacionando facundus, 
Plurimorum animis dia infidebir ; 
Quam varia eruditione inflructus, 
Scripta ipfius femper teftabuatur. 
Obiit tertio die menfis Novembris, 
A.D. 1774, tatis 72.” 
VIRTUS LAUDATUR EL ALGET. 


Mr. Nichols is pleafed to compliment the abilities of his 
poetical Index-maker. We find nothing extraordinary in the 
Index, except its unufual length: it extends through upwards 


of 160 pages. ¢ t ' 
: ae ; eoureeeo 


* Samuel Boyee, a poor uvhappy profligate, not without fome 
fhare of abilities, got a livelihood (if livelihood it could be called) 
by tranflating from the French, and compiling hiftories; &e. His 
falary, he tells a friend in one of his letters, for compiling an hitto- 
rical review of the traniactions of Europe, and corre¢ting the prels, 
was half-a-guinea a-week. He wrote verfes * with great facility, and 
fold his manufacture at fo much per hundred to Cave, the proprietor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Nichols infinuates, that Cave 
wanted to have the commodity delivered in by what is called rhe 
long bundred, fix {core to the hundred, Cave was a very honett 
man, and probably that, curious as it was, was their bargain. 

Boyce was the fon of an eminent and much refpeéted diffentine 
minifter of Dublin. - 

_  ® His * Derry, a poem,’ was much approved. 
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Aart. XI. An Eftimate of the comparative Strength of Britain during 


the prefent and Four preceding Reigns; and of the Loffls of her 
Trade from every Var fince the Revolution. _By George Chal- 
mers *. To which is added, an Effay on Population, by the 


Lord Chief Juftice Hale. 4to. 5s. feed, Diily. 1782. 


MID the apprehenfions of the timid, augmented by the 
A predictions of gloomy fpeculators, and the heedlefs de- 
clamations of party, happily there are not wanting kind hands 
to adminifter an occafional cup of comfort to thofe who can- 
not fleep for thinking of poor Old England. The prefent 
writer very juftly obferves ; 

‘ Little has he ftudied the theory of mah, or obferved his familiar 
life, who has not remarked, that the individual finds the highett 
gratification in deploring the pleafures of the paft, even amid the 
enjoyments of the prefent. Prompted thus by temper, he has in 
every age complained of its depopulation and decline, while the 
world was the moft populous, and its affairs the moft profperous. 
From the days of Elizabeth to the prefent, a period wherein this 
nation underwent the happieft change, a twelvemonth has fearcely 
pafled away, in which a treatife has not been publifhed, either by 
ignorance, by good intentions, or defign, bewailing the lofs of our 
commerce, and the-ruin of the flate. Yet, is there reafon to hope, 
that as found philofophy triumphs over univerfal bigotry, mankind, 
as they grow wifer, will become lefs fubjeét to the domioion of tem- 
porary terrors, far lefs to the lafting impreflions of fancied mifery. 
—The reader, who honcurs the followiog fheets with an attentive 
perufal, may probably find, that though we have advanced by wide 
fteps, during the Jaft century, in our knowledge of the fcience of 

olitics, we have flill much to learn; but that the fummit can only 
be gained by fubftituting accurate refearch for delufive fpeculatioa, 
and rejecting zeal of paradox for moderation of opinion.’ 

Mr. Chafmers, feconding the efforts of Meflts. Wales and 
Howlet, in refcuing the minds of the public from defpondency, 
fuccefsfully oppofes calculation to calculation, on the fubjects 
of trade, internal ftrength and: population: circumftances that 


are infeparably connected together, in decline or in profperity. 
From an attentive comparifon of a variety of facts and compu- 
tations, as ftated by our political and commercial writers, he 
concludes, * That in every war there is a point of depreffion 


“In trade, as there-is in all things, beyond which it does not 


decline; from which it gradually rifes, unlefs it meets with 
additional checks, beyond thé ‘extent of its former greatnefs ;’ 
and this he illuftrates fummarily in the following table: 


® Author alfo, as we believe, of Political Annals of the prefert 
United Colonies, See Rey. vol. LX. p» 464, and vol. LXIL. p, 15. 


E 2 * King 
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© King William engaged in 
the war of the Revolu- 
tion, on the ftrength of a 
foreign commerce, of the 
yearly value of 
Which was chiefly tranf- 
' ported by a tonnage of 
And from both arofe an an- 
nualincomeof — 


Queen Anne entered into 
the war of 1702, on the 
ftrength of a foreign 
commerce, of the yearly 
value of — 

Which was chiefly tranf- 


ported by a tonnage of 


And from both arofe an an- 
nual income of — 


King George II. began the 
war Of 1739, on the 
flrength of a foreign com- 
merce, of the yearly va- 
lue of _-- 

Which was chiefly tranf- 
ported by a tonnage of 

And from both arofe an an- 
nual income of — 


The fame monarch com- 
« menced hoftilities in 
1755y On the ftrength of 
a foreign commerce, of 
the yearly value of 
Which was chiefly tranf- 
ported by a tonnage of 
And from both arofe an an- 
nualincomeof — 
His prefent Majefty engag- 
ed in the Colonial con- 
tefton the ftrength of a 
foreign commerce, of the 
yearly value of 
Which was chiefly tranf- 
ported by a tonnage of 
And both yielded an an- 
nualcufomof — 





-- £L 4,086,087: 
£ 190,533: 


Lo 5515141. 


_— £ 6,705,884: 


£ 2930793 > 


£ 1,292,138. 


—_ £ 919932232: 
£ 4753941 3. 


£. 14516,557 


_ £ 12,599,112: 
£ 609,798 : 


£ 1,558,254. 


— £15,613,c03: 
£ 755,187 : 








£ 2,503,335 


We have a future war to wait for, before the Author can 
have the fatisfaétion of claiming the iflue of the laft inftance 
in his table; and long may it be before any new difafter of 
that kind checks our recovery from prefent difficulties ! 
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Our early writers on commerce had no clearer lights to 
guide them, than the vague entries at the cuftom-houfe; but 
when, in 1696, the office of infpector-general of exports and 
imports was eftablifhed, our Author confiders his ledger as the 
moft curious and important record to be found in any country. 

‘It is a found maxim in the law of England, which the philo- 
fophers of England ought to adopt in their refearches, that the y% 
evidence that the nature of every cafe will admit, ought always to be 
afeed and given. Animated by .this fentiment, rather than impref- 
fed with any doubifulnefs of the fufficiency of the Infpector’s Ledger, 
to prove all which it was intended to eftablifh, the compiler of thefe 
fheets looked for fupplemental proofs. He found in the tonnage of 
our fhipping, all the certainty that the other has been fuppofed to 
want. The fame reafons which had induced the traders to enter at 
the Cuftom-houfe, in refpe€€to their merchandizes, too much, in- 
cited them, with regard to their veflels, to regifter too little: in the 
firft operation, they were governed by their vanity; in the fecond, 
by their intéreft: and if the one furnifhes an evidence too flattering, 
the other gives a teftimony. as much under the’ truth, as the othér 
has been faid to be beyond it. As King William’s reign may claim 
the honour of having appointed the efeful infpeétor of our exports 
and imports, Queen Anne’s adminiftration enjoys the merit of hav- 
ing eftablithed the regifier of fhipping, which is ftill more fatisfac- 
tory in its notices, becaufe it is {till more precife in its entries.— 
The beft intelligence, indeed, on the fubjec&t of our navigation, du- 
Ting the interelting period from the Reftoration to the Revolation, 
mutt be collected from detached details, lying obfcure, and almoft 
forgotten, among the memorials of ftate: but, from the year 1709, 
the lifts of thipping have been regularly taken, though, previous to 
the year 1747, they have not been always carefully preferved. From 
this date, that molt important regifler has been ftudioufly kept 5 
and it offers to the public fuch a body of evidence, with regard to a 
fubje& the mott interefting to a naval nation, as to admit of little 
_controverfy, fince it 2s the bef that the nature of the cafe admits.” — 

Such then are the data from which our Author has formed 
his commercial tables; and the preceding fummary of his in- 
quiries into the progrefs of our trade, will, upon the face of 
“it, be allowed to juftify Aitherto the principle he has ad- 
vanced. : | 

It may be remarked, by the bye, and left as a curious cir- 
cumftance to exercife the faculties of political fpeculators, that 
upon Comparing the totals of our foreign trade at the periods 
ftated in the foregoing table, with the progreffive increafe of 
the national revenue, raifed from the people ; it will be found, 
that the expences of government abforb by far the greater 
portion of the income of foreign commerce! But fhould this 
occafion any furprife, it will, when we contemplate the ex- 
tenfion of our manufattures, and the face of bufinefs every 
where vifible, furnifh good ee sey evidence of an increafe 
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‘ef population ; and prove, as our Author obferves, that it is 
no paradox to affirm, that the beft cuftomers of England are 
the people of England. Yet fhould the time ever arrive, when 
the foreign trade of this country falls fhort of the regular ex- 
-pences’ of the ftate, there might perhaps be jufter caufes of 
deje€tion than any we have yet experienced. We fhall fee our 
‘Author’s anfwer to a very common, and a very interefting 
queftion : 

* It may neverthelefs be pertinently afked, Are taxes and debts to 
‘increafe thus without end? The anfwer can only be general, and 
here it is: They may accumulate, while our people, and induftry, 
and manufactures, and commerce, with the confequent opulence, 
continue to increafe: as both have grown up together, without af- 
fefting much the indoftrious claffes, the period of both is the fame. 
It is a ftrong argument of the fuperior populoufnefs of the prefent 
times over thofe of King William, that ten million and a half are 
“now levied with eafe, while three million and a half were collected 
then with difficulty.’ 


From an outline view of our national commerce, the Au- 


thor defcends to like chronological details of our trade with 
each country in Europe, in order to afcertain the balance of 


' -trade, and to find whether the appearances of our navigation 


denote. a rifing or a declining commerce. The inferences he 
draws from thefe particular examinations, in reference to the 
“apprehenfions entertained from the American revolution, will 
‘appear in the following paflage : 

* The foregoing details, fhort in their ftatements, yet fatisfactory 
“fn their inferences, contain an account of our commerce in Europe 
from the beginning of the current century to the commencement of 


‘the prefent war. And they were fubmitted to the public, though in: 


all ufeful truths there is dulnefs, in order to farnith facts for the two 
claffes of men, who have been fuppofed to be now divided in their 
. opinions with regard to our commercial profperity or decline. Each 
party may probably find arguments to ftrengthen its fyftem, with- 
out changing its fentiments, as the pride of man is hurt by admit- 
ting that’ he had once been miftaken, Pofterity form, at laft, a 
right judgment, when their more candid.enquiries. have been faci- 
litated by the publication of documents, authentic in their proofs, 
and convincing -in their gircumftances.. An hiitorical detail of the 
trade of our factories in Africa and Afia, as well as af our colonigs 
in America, was defignedly omitted, becaufe itis a fa& known and 
acknowledged, that their traffic has flourifhed prodigioufly : our ‘co- 
lonial commerce has profpered, fince we have fofteref@’ it by every 
means which jnterefted traders could devife, or the mercantile fyi- 
tem admitted; we have'cherifhed it by bounties, by drawbacks, by 
the obftruiions that have been thrown in the way of European ri- 
vals.’ If’ we again compare trade to a fluid, we may eafily. perceive, 


\ that when mounds were raifed on the banks, and fhoals were formed 


arthe channel, it.would find a vent by a thonfand paflages: it 


_ Was directed in its courle to the colonies, and it therefore no longer 
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ran with its former force into the feveral European ports. In every 
community there can only exiil a certain quantity of ftock, either 
for carrying on its agriculture, its manufactures, its Commerce, or 
for the aggregate of its whole mercantile tranfattions. If part of 
the capital, which had been ufefully employed in hafbandry, is 
withdrawn, in order to cultivate the cane and the coffee of the Welt 
Indies, our domeftic agriculture muft necefiarily fuffer in the exact 
proportion to the fum taken away: if the businefs of thip building 
is no longer carried on near the banks of our rivers, but on thole 
of our colonies, that important manufaéture can be no longer cone 
fidered as a national one. If a portion of the capitals, which had 
been gngaged in tranfacting our commerce with our European core, 
refj Cee is diverted to the plantations, our Enropean. tratlic 
wa occetrily languith; it muft decline in the exa& proportion 
to the amount of the ftock withdrawn. When thefe principles are 
applied to the foregoing details, we fhall find in the comparifon 
the true reafon why fome branches of trade have actually withered, 
why others have not greatly profpered. And it has been thewn by 
the numbers of our fhipping cleared outwards, fince they were ex- 
cluded from our colonies, that a revulfion had taken place, where. 
by the capital which had been gradually invetted in the plantation~ 
trade, was again employed in its original bufinefs. They who 
amidit their delufions prefumed, that the mechanic, the merchant,’ 
or the mariner could be induced to fit down inattive and idle, only 
evinced how little they had ftudied the fcience of mankind, who 
delight.in a@ivity and adventures. As Spain had been formerly 
ruined. by withdrawing her wealth from domeftic induftry, and 
turning her energy to diftant enterprizes, more than by the emigra- 
tions of her people, or the importation of the metals; fo England 
ran fimilar rifques in the purfuit of colonization, from fimilar caufes 
producing fimilar effects. Jt was the greatnefs of her capitals and 
credit, the {kill and the diligence of:her people, and other means 
that cannot be fo eafily defcribed, which have prevented her colonial 
policy, in refpeét to trade, from introducing greater diforder into 

her European commerce, and bringing on a real decline.’ . 
On the much agitated queftion of our population, he eafily 
difcredits the premifes from which Dr. Price forms his very 
difcouraging conclufions ; namely, the returns of official enu- 
merations of houfes for the purpofes of taxation: but this fub- 
ject having been already difcufled by Wales and Howlet, we 
fhall only obferve, that the prefent writer ftrorigly corroborates 
what his predeceflors advanced. He goes even farther; for 
he not only cites hittorical vouchers for 4 progreffive increafe 
of population from the Norman conqueft ; but reviews the al- 
terations of government and improvements in civil policy, 
which favoured a multiplication of the people, to eftablifh che 
fact. The refult of his inveftigation of this intricate fubject, 
is to prove, as far as a computation of this kind will admit 
ef proof, the prefent inhabitants of England and Wales, iv- 
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ftead of being under five millions in number, to exceed’ tight 
illions. 
othe Author appears to have beftowed confiderable labour 
and attention in forming this eftimate ; and as we are given to 
underftand, that it is detached from materials collected for a 
more extenfive work, we cannot but approve his caution, in 
feizing fo fair an opportunity for fecing what encouragement 
the reception of this {pecimen may afford him for profecuting 
his labours. 
The eflay on population by Lord Chief Juftice Hale, is the 
tenth chapter from that learned Judge’s Primitive Orgg@/gation 
of Mankind confidered, . Ne 
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Akt. XII. An Tigquiry into the Manners, Tafte and Amufements, of the 
Two Laff Centuries in England. By John Andrews,.L.L. D. Small 
Svo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Debret. 1782. 


HIS is a well intended remonftrance againft the diffolute 
manners of the prefenttimes. “Theauthor, however, in- 
ftead of entering on q clofe inveftigation of manners in their pro- 
grefs, and marking the contraft between the commencement and 
clofe of his enquiry, has prefented us with a piece of defultory 
declamation, including bold aflertion of fa&s without authority, 
and actions afcribed to motives without attempts at proof, But 
that we may not ourfelves incur the cenfure we now pafs, let the 
following paflages decide between the author and his reviewer. 

That Queen Elizabeth was a great ceconomift, we are well in- 
formed from authentic memoirs ; but our author, without ftop- 
ping to inquire how far this proceeded from a natural difpofition, 
affirms that-— 

‘ in order to create and encourage a {pirit of temperance and mode- 
ration in the ways of living, the wifely fuppreffed that needlefs luxu- 
rious plenty at court, in a great méafure owing to the pernicious gene~ 
rofity,and oltentatious magnificence of her father Henry the Eighth *. 
She introduced a lefsexpenfive manner of fupporting the majefty of the 
crown, equally removed from fordidnefs and profufion ; and, by unit- 
ing ceconomy with abundance, fhe laid the traeit foundation for folid 
and permanent f{plendor, 

‘ Thefe re:renchments were made fo judicioufly, that none appeared 
to have fallen but on things abfolutely ulelefs and unprofitable in every 
light. Her court &tll remained magnificent and f{plendid, and fur 
pafled in thefe refpe&s all the courts of Chriendom, 

‘In conformity to the pattern the had fet her fubjedts, they learned 
to ally domeft c plenty with prudence and difcretion, in their expen- 
ces; and to feek rather to enjoy the fweets and comforts of life, than 
to make an idle and fuperfluous parade of them.’ 
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‘ ‘Thus we find, that the example of the Queen and her court 
eperated to teach the people, what they are leaft difpofed to 
learn, if they poflefs the means of indulgence: but if the mafs 
of the people were frugal, we fhal] perhaps be nearer the truthin 
fuppofing they had not yet arrived at the means of luxury. Hol- 
linfhed, and other old hiftorians will inform us, that even the 
comforts of life were then but new to them. This Queen’s war- 
drobe was however not ill furnifhed ; and the bills of fare for 
public entertainments that are handed down to us from her time, 
are not meagre ones, We will now turn toa monarch of a very 
different character. 

‘On the Reftoration, the Royalifts divided into two. very diftin& 
parties ; the one for abfolute, the other for a limited power in the 
Crown: while the Republicans, {till retaining their hatred to royalty, 
added a ftriétnefs of morals in the tranfactions of private life, far be- 
yond that of their antagonifts. Thefe were, neverthelefs, careful to 
fhew themfelves not remifs in the difcharge of civil or religious duties, 
in order to counterbalance the weight, which, by the feverity of their 
lives and converfation, their enemies had obtained in the minds of the 

ublic. | 

we In fuch a fituation, notwithftanding the exceflive gloominefs and au- 
fterity fo induftridufly affefted and propogated by the puritans, wore 

y degrees, yet it left fuch profound traces in the difpofitions of 


‘he generality of men, that, in fpite of the jovialnefs of Charles and 


his courtiers, the nation could never be brought to relifo bis ways; and 
though his affability rendered his perfon tolerably beloved and popu- 
Jar, yetthe maxims of his Government were never acceptable, and his 
morals alivays odious to the public at large. , 

‘In the mean while, the diverfions and amufements he had import- 
ed, did not much diffufe themfelves, and were chiefly confined to his pa- 
lace: the ftage only, which had been fhut ever fince the comimence- 
ment of the civil wars, revived at his-retarn. The bulls of the peo- 
ple exprefied very litile fondnefs for any of the new-invented kinds of 
recreation. ) 

‘ The refult was, that the temper of the Englifo nation was ina great 
meafure untainted, The nobility, gentry, and commonalty, ftiil re- 
tained in general their ancient ideas, and both private-and public vir- 
tue fhone forth upon many emergencies.’ : 

It now appears, that evei i a more improved age, the man- 
ners of a diflulute court had no influence over the people, to tempt 


them from fobriety : but that cetonomy is a more agreeable lef- 


fon to a nation than jollity and luxury, is a new difcovery! A 
little knowledge of mankind will be fufficient to make us hefitate 
in our affent to either of thefe inconfiftent reprefentations ; and 
rather to fubfcribe to another charaéter of the reign of Charles II. 
froth the fame pen. , : 

“It may not be amifs to remark, that princes, who have harboured 
hoftile defigns on the liberties of their fubje&ts, have fometimes endea- 


voured previoufly to undermine their morals by the introduétion of 
voluptuoufnefs, 
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‘ We need go na farther than the laft-meotioned monarch (Charles IT.) 
fufficiently to illuitrate this aflertion, ‘The fyitem he purfued exhibits 
an alarming licentioui{neis of manners, encouraged by, and flowing 
from the head, to the members of the body politic; from the King, a man 
of no principle, to the Couitiers, many of whom foon learned to re- 


femble him: from the Court, whence decency was threatened with 
barnithment, to the people, among whom their former virtue began to 
decline. We may appeal, asit has already been obferved to the thea- 
trical compofitions of the time, for an evidence, what fort of morals 
were then countenanced; compofitions which, however replete with 
wit and fancy, difplay fuch images of indecorum,-as muft difgrace the 
brighteft {fcenes; and fuch asthe better tatte of the nation will, itis 
hoped, never fuffer a re-production of on the ftage.’ 

iG the theatrical pieces then in yogue were licentious, it ar- 
gued depravity in the audience; the author’s hopes, that the 
tafte of the nation wil] not fuffer them to be exhibited again, ar- 
gues that he thinks the people not fo diffolute now, ‘as they were 
at that time, when even the profligate Charles could not taint their 
manners ! 

We fhall here take leave of a compofition which we cannot 
but look upon as of a texture tao loofe and flimfy for the pen of 
Dr. Andrews; whofe letters to Count Welderen appeared to more 
advantage in our Reviews for February and Auguft, 781. 

r 





At. XHI. 4 Political Survey of the Sacred Roman Empire, include 
ing the Titles aad Dignities of the Electors, Kcclefiaftical and Tem- 
poral Princes, Counts. Prelates, Free-cities, and Knights, that com- 
pofe the Germanic Body, with the Military Eitablifhment of his 
prefent Imperial’ Majetty, Jofeph JI. By John Talbot Dillon, 
Knight of the Equeitrian Order, and Free Baron of the Sacred Ro- 
man Empire. vo. 4s. fewed. Baldwin. 1782. 

ERMANY, with its dependencies, affords a wide field for the 
hiftorian and traveller. If it has not, for fome years paft, 
furnifhed fo great a number. of remarkable occurrences as in for- 
mer periods, we think, with this writer that there is now a pro- 
bability of itsmaking a more diftinguifhed figure. The work be- 
fore us is intended to give a brief and general view of the ftate of 
this countrys [tis divided into nineteen feétions, which treat of 
the King of the Romans, the power. and jurifdiétion of the Em- 
peror, the;titles of nobility granted by him,: the diet of the em- 
pire, the golden bul], the different colleges, the fovereign courts 
of judicature; the army, the grand pottmafter and pofts, the 
equeftrian order, the ecclefiaftical chapters. both for gentlemen 
and ladies, religions and military.orders of knighthood eftablifh- 
ed in the empire, as well as the focial orders in his imperial ma~ 
jefty’s hereditary dominions, : orders inftituted by different prin- 
ces of Germany, orders fallen into decay, the military eftablith- 
ment of his Imperia] Majefty in his hereditary dominions, fuc- 
cefion 
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eeffion of Emperors from Charlemagne, fketch of the Emperor’s 
dominions in different parts of Europe, maritime commerce, and 
ftate of religion. 

It cannot be expected that in fo {mall a volume there fhould be 
any deep and elaborate refearches into laws, tenures, cuftoms, 
&c..or the origin of different people and conftitutions; for fub- 
jeéts of this kind, recourfe muft be had to larger works; but for 
thofe who with to have fome general notion of the prefent ftate 
of the country, this performance will prove inftructive and amu-. 
fing. We have mentioned the principal topics which the writer 
confiders, but we cannot enter into many particulars. 

The account we find of thofe whom the author terms digni- 
fied clergy, meaning efpeciaily prebendaries and canons, who 
take the lead in the palaces and courts of the bifhops, cannot 
place them very high in our opinion and_refpect : when, fays he, 
$ they are endowed with a plurality of benefices, it enables them 
to give additional fplendor to the antiquity of their families, ap- 
pearing with brilliant equipages, elegant liveries and beautiful 
horfes, adorned with all the trappings and parade of temporal 
lords,.themfelves cloathed with the richeft fuits of embroidery or 
jace, with a profufion of jewels, and every appearance of tafte 
ghd magnificence. The guard turns out at their approach, and 
the Bifhops troops pay them every military honour like generals 
of armies ; nor are theyever feen in black, except in towns when 


.they appear in the Bifhop’s palace, or in aflemblies of ceremony ; 


at all other times, and more particularly in the country and in 
the chace, they wear hunting uniforms covered with luce, and 
afterwards are confpicuous and brilliant at the public theatres, 


-balls and mafquerades, fupporting hofpitality in their houfes, and 


the diftinguifhed characters of noblemen, as if entirely feparat- 
ed and independent of the clerical funétions, or in no fhape con- 
nected with the order of priefthood ; abandoning al! the duties of 
that ftate ; even the fervice of the choir only confifts in a perfo- 
nal appearance in canonical robes, at times, only for five mi- 
nutes, at others it is fuflicient if they are feen only to cough or 
{pit, and then make their exit.” Our hiftorian, however, can- 
didly adds, * it muft neverthelefs be allowed, that many of thefe 
bifhops and canons difplay characters of the higheft virtue, pof- 
fefing every noble and generous quality that can adorn the heart 
of man,’ - 
The tedious forms and opprefiive proceedings in courts of Jaw, 
mutt with too great juftice be taken notice of in the hiftory of 
moft countries : Qur author obferves, in regard to the high tri- 
bunal, erected firft at Spire, but afterwards removed to the city 
of Wetzlar, that’* that their flow procedure, has often been men- 
tioned by their civilians; and that one, in particular, fpeaking 
of the Chamber of Spire, fays Lites Spire fpirant, fed nunguam 
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expirant.” Happy the ftate, if {uch there is, where a hearty and 
diligent attention is in this refpect paid tothe rights and comfort 
of the fubje& ! 

The German regard to pedigree and anceftry is tirefome be- 
yond: meafure ; we mect with it perpetually in the account of 
colleges, chapters, and orders ecclefiaftical and civil. Of this 
we fhall obferve nothing farther, but may juft add a fhort para- 
graph relative to the Equeftrian order, commonly called, knights 
of the empire, of whom it is faid, that * the mere titles of count 
or baron, contrary to the common opinion among foreigners, 
are little regarded by them, and many of them have no title at 


all, except that of Heer, or Frey Heer, a free gentleman ; but if 


addrefled to in French by ftrangers, or when they travel abroad, 
they univerfally affect the title of Baron, as neareft in affinity to 
the Latin word dominus, and moft {uitable to their real rank and 
dignity. It would be deemed a great want of courtefy in their 
inferiors, or among ftrangers, to refufe it to them, which they 
are become entitled to by univerfal cultom ; though among each 
other, in their own language, they abfolutely refufe it: from this 
cuftom, however, has proceeded the univerfal abufe of every ob- 
feure German ftiling bimfelf a baron, when diftant from home, 


which has brought the title into fuch conftant ridicule among fo- 


reign nations, as to induce an eminent French writer to fay, 
that * the Germans had barons in their ftables.’ 

This order of Equeftrian Knights. is ftiled noble/fe immediate ; 
but we have an account of feveral other orders, religious and mi- 
litary, eftablifhed in the empire, and others termed /ocial orders, 


_whieh belong to the Emperor’s hereditary dominions, of which 


fome were initituted by the late Queen Maria Terefia. Two or- 
ders have.been for fome years eftablifhed for Ladies, oneof which 
is termed, Order of Slaves to virtue, having the fun in full fplen- 
dour for its enfign: concerning which this writer gallantly ex- 
claims, ‘ ye ladies of Vienna; be affured, that while the Britith 
fair rejoice to fee the refplendent fun of virtue with luftre at 
your breafts, they equally partake of every {park of its divine in- 
fluence ; though with them, like the language of love, itis per- 
haps more referved, and not perceptible by any additional badge, 
to the indifcriminate obfervation of every accidental {pectator |’ 
From the fhort view which is here given of the Emperor’s he- 
reditary dominigns, we fhall infert the following paragtaph rela- 
tive to [ranfylvania : ‘ Thofe who admire countries on account 
of their extenfive liberty of confcience with refpeét to religious 
matters, would be happily fettled in this province, or they muft 
be very {crupulous indeed; for here are Roman Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Calvinifts, Socinians, Photinians, Arians, Greeks and 


Mahometans, who alllive happily together, without difputation, 
books 
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books of divinity, or attacks on the faith of their neighbours, by 
writings or invectives.’ 

This writer appears to be a firm friend to liberty; he repre- 
fents Germany as very happy in refpect to religious freedom : 
‘ On the whole, he obferves, the empire may now be faid, though 
at the expence of infinite bloodfhed and flaughter, to enjoy more 
liberty of confcience than any other free ftate in Chrittendom. 
In other kingdoms while there is only one eftablifhed church, 
whofe members partake of offices of truft and emolument, every 
clafs of diflenters enjoying nothing more than private toleration, 
excluded from all lucrative or honorary employments, either ci- 
vil or military, we find in the Empire that fuch are divided be- 
tween the three general perfuafions above-mentioned ( Roman-ca- 
tholic, Lutheran, and the Reformed or Calvinif), which take ina 
large field of religious toleration, difembarrafled of creeds, or par- 
ticular articles of religion, and afford a fatisfaftory extenfion to 
the mind, rendering every clafs of fubjects happy, without any 
reftraint on delicate confciences, who might be induced to be- 
come occafional conformifts, to partake of benefits which are fe 
eagerly fought after even in the moft opulent kingdoms.’ 

n another place, {peaking on this fubject, our author laments, 
with a laudable humanity, that, * The poor Jews indeed were 
left out, and forgot in this tolerating age, as if indulgence to- 
wards them formed no part of the character of a chriftian, though 
in oppofition to the fentiments of the moft learned and goed in 
all ages, a treatment which rendered their obdurate hearts ftill 
more inflexible and averfe to the chriftian faith; but the great 
Jofeph II. has extended his charitable hand towards this diftreff- 
ed part of mankind, and granted them many privileges; it be- 


ick tothe modern Zitus, to relieve them from the vexa- 
a 


s which they have experienced from fo many chriftian Em- 
perors.’ 
The prefent Emperor, we believe, merits all the praife which he 


‘receives in this work; and for which the writer hopes he cannot 


be charged with adulation. He gives Jofeph this brief cha- 
racter: * His Imperial Majefty has already made great alterations 
for the advantage of his fubjects, to whofe profperity he attends 
with the moft unrelenting affiduity. His univerfal toleration and 
fingular protection of the proteftants, though a Roman Catho- 
lic prince; his abolition of ufelefs convents of both fexes; his 
extenfive views of commerce ; and attention to the political 


_interefts of his States; his indulgence to the Jews, relieving 


them from many vexations which do no credit to the name of a 
chriftian ; all befpeak greatnefs of mind, and unparalleled mag- 
nanimity: If to thefe bright examples we may add his perfo- 
nal virtues, moderation, temperance, frugality, contempt of 
pomp, a confummate knowledge of affairs of ftate, as well as the 
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military department;—and that all thefe qualities are poffefled by 
an amiable prince, affable in converfation, with great gentlenefs 
of manners, andeafy addrefs—Whether this forms a true picture, 
I muftleave to the impartial and difcerning public to pronounce 
We have diftinguifhed the word unparalleled by Italics, becaufe 
it is undoubtedly too ftrong, and borders on that adulation which 


this writer profeffes his defire to avoid. 


According tothe account here given, which the author is faid 
to have collected with care, when he was abroad a few years ago, 


the Emperor’s military eftablifhment, in his hereditary domini- 


nions, is computed at abuut 250,000 men ready for action. 


-Particulars are here enumerated ; and on the whole it is remark- 
-ed, * The prefent lift of his army may be fufficient, to give a 


tolerable idea of bis confequence in Europe at this critical junc 


-ture, This young prince, as yet, has never experienced the 


mutability of fortune in the tremendous day of battle, or the 
many accidents which have caufed the Jaurel of victory to waver, 
in fpite of the moft perfect difcipline, innate valour, and intre- 


-pidity. He will therefore naturally form great expectations, from 


this formidable phalanx, and a little time will probably thew 


.more clearly his defigns, and exhibit to the world the favourite 


object, on whom the fickle hand of fortune intends to beftow 


her capricious favours.’ 
We could make other extracts from this work which might 


‘amufe the reader: but we fhall here finifh the article with ob- 


ferving, that though our author’s ftyle is not on the whole, fo 
defective as to merit total condemnation, it is commonly negli- 


-gent ; the fentences, in fome inftances, are too long, and rather 
-imperfe&; but on the whole his book furnifhes ufeful informa- 


tion, and rational amufement. H 
age 





Art. XIV. Lefures on the Exercise of the facred Minifiry. By the 
Jate J. F. Oltervald, Profeffor of Divinity. 20d Pattor a po Ae 
of Neuf. hatel in Switzerland. Tranflated from the French, and 
enlarged with occafional Notes. By Thomas Stevens, M.A. Vicat 
of Bumpfted-Helion, Effex. 8vo. 5s. bound. Rivington. 1781. 


HE name of Offervald deferves to be remembered with 
efteem as long as any regard to piety and virtue remains 

in the world. He has acquired great and juft reputation for his 
talents, his learning, and efpecially for his prudent, charitable 
activity, and zeal as a Chriftian and a minifter. Perfons of dif- 
ferent churches, and particularly a French biographer in the 
Remifh communion, have united to fpeak of him in refpectful 
and honourable terms. Several of his works have been tranfe 
Jated into other languages, and into our own. Thefe LeGiures 
have not appeared before in Englifi, Mr, Stevens hms now 
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tranflated them, efteeming the performance calculated for edifi- 
éation, efpecially for young minifters, to whom he dedicates the 


volume. 
The Tranflator, in his preface, manifefts a warm defire to 


refcue the church of England from thofe objeétions and cenfures 
which have been raifed againft particular parts of its forms and 
orders, and the manner in which they are conducted. He has 
an eye, in particular, to what has been advanced, with a blame- 
able afperity, by Mr. Robinfon of Cambridge; we muft fay a 
blameable afperity, becaufe, however folid and cogent his prin- 
cipal arguments may be, his manner, and different reflections, 
expofe him too juftly to the charge of dealing in invechves, 
brought againft him by this writer. If Mr. Stevens feels any 
refentment, he appears to check it in his writings; and he cer- 
tainly difcovers a greater degree of candour and liberality than 
his opponent. 

In favour of our eftablifhed Englifh liturgy, he produces 
fome teftimonies of foreign divines, and reformed churches 
abroad, to which he unites the declaration of Mr. Baxter, 
that almoft every church on earth, in whicl ‘a liturgy is 
ufed, has a worfe than ours. He is particularly pleafed 
with fome marks of approbation which it received from Mr. 
Oftervald. But though this may be very agreeable to us, 
as members of the church of England, it will hardly be allow- 
ed, when all circumftances are confidered, to have any great 
weight. As tomany parts of the Englifh liturgy, they have 
real excellence ; and, in feveral refpeéts, no forms of devotion, 
we apprehend, can be better compofed, or more happily 
adapted to the purpofe of public worfhip. Yet, after fo juft an 
acknowledgment, the objections to our liturgy, to its being im- 
pofed, to being confined by it, without the fmalleft deviation or 
addition, to particular paflages or fentiments in it, and to the 
orders and obfervances it enjoins; thefe, and other objec- 
tions, to which few perfons, who read, and refleét, are ftrangers, 
retain their force, as is generally allowed by fenfidle, ferious, 
and candid men, whether they continue with, or diflent from, 
the eftablifhment. 

The Editor of this Work exprefles farther fatisfa&tion from 
finding, that Mr. Oftervaid was an advocate for the rite of con- 
firmation. The judgment of a wife and a good man, in this or 
any other inftance, deferves regard ; but it affords no authority 
for eftablifhing a praétice, which has at beft but an uncertain 
bafis, and is liable to much abufe. Confirmation, fimply confi- 
dered, may be harmlefs; and, properly conduéted, might be ufeful. 
Kut {pectators of this rite, in our church, have often exprefled 
their apprehenfions, that it promotes ignorance and fuperftition. 
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Many members of the eftablifhment incline to think that it is 
rather pernicious than ufeful. 
While we join with Mr. Stevens, and others, in lamenting 
that negligence which has prevailed to fo great a degree, with 
refpect to properly dire@ting and affifting youth, that they might 
be well qualified for the difcharge of minifterial duties; we alfo 
artake with him in the pleafure he exprefles, from obferving, 
that public lectures in divinity have been given gratis at Ox- 
ford to a large number of ftudents, for the laft fifteen years, 
and that they at length have gained fome fimilar advantage at 
Cambridge. 

We thall now take fome farther notice of the Work itfelf; 
for a general view of which, we may tran{cribe the following 
fhort account given by the Tranflator : 

¢ Mr. Oftervald was eminent for zeal in training up pupils ; 
and I hope thefe Lectures will be efteemed a fufficient proof of 
the profeflor’s abilities, as well as zeal, in that arduous and im- 
portant province ; but as they were not prepared, or perhaps in- 
tended by himfelf for the prefs, to which they were committed 
without his knowledge, probably by fome affiduous pupil who 
attended them, they are entitled to a more candid allowance for 
any imperfections that occur in them. We mutt not expect all 
that neatnefs and accuracy of ftile or method, which they would 
doubtlefs have poflefled, had they been finifhed for the prefs by 
the profeflor himfelf; there feem, however, fufficient ftrokes of 
his mafterly judgment and pious zeal, to render the Work truly 
valuable ; and I am willing to hope it will prove a very accept- 
able and ufeful performance to thofe geatlemen, for whofe fer- 
vice I have been encouraged to tranflate it, our younger clergy 
and candidates for orders, efpecially thofe of the univerfity of 
Cambridge.’ : 

Thefe Lefures are divided into three parts. In the firft, 
which is by far the principal, after fome preliminary remarks on 
piety, natural gifts, and diligence, the author largely confiders 
the fubje& of preaching, and exhibits a variety of inftruction 
for the compofition and delivery of a fermon.. His obfervations 
are very judicious, ufeful, and well deferve the careful attention 
of thofe who are immediately called to thisemployment. They 
ought to take advantage of every afliftance of this kind, though, 
after all, they are not to confine themfelves too ftrictly to rule, 
but muft allow fomewhat to their own fenfe and genius, To 
the fubject of fermons and preaching, is added a rational inftrutive 
leéture on catechifms, We have perufed this Author’s obferva- 
tions on thefe topics with great fatisfaction, becaufe we do not 
perceive that he proccedson any narrow or bigoted plan. He 
writes like a man of knowledge, of underftanding, and of warm 
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piety ; and he confiders preachers and their hearers as rational 
beings, who are to be treated accordingly. 

The fecond part treats of church-government, which, b 
means of the paffions and ill-judgment of men, and ftill ae 4 
through interefted artifice and ambition, has caufed fuch great 
contention and mifchief. Yet the fubject itfelf is imple, plain, 
and of no great extent, To preferve order and decency, fo as 
to fupport and recommend divine worfhip, and contribute to the 
great purpofes of piety and virtue, appears to he the whole of its 
claim. ‘The fame good fenfe is manifeft in this part of the vo- 
Jume as in the other, together with an extenfive knowledge of 
mankind, and a hearty regard to their beft interefts. Several 
ufeful obfervations are here delivered as to the meafures which 
minifters may purfue for the advancement of real religion. But 
the Author principally refers to thofe forms which are obferved 
in the Chriftian focieties of Switzerland, or of Neufchatel. We 
fhall difmifs this fubjec&t by adding, that there is a neceflity of: 
keeping a guard over confiftories, fynods, and aflemblies, as well 
as over convocations and bifhops courts. 

The laft part of this volume relates to the vi/tation of the fick ; 
an office which, if attended to at all, is frequently, indeed, toe 
generally obferved as a mere form, infomuch, that a ftranger 
might fometimes think it was expected that a few words, pro- 
nounced by the minifter, would operate as a charm, fomewhat 
like the incantations ufed on fome occafions among poor igno= 
rant Indians. Widely different from this are the directions and 
obfervations offered by Mr. Oftervald : they difcover great piety, 
wifdom, and goodnefs of heart. 

The laft fection of thefe LeGtures contains very pertinent ad- 
vice for proper attendance on criminals. The profeflor appears 
here, as every where elfe, like the man of fenfe and religion, full 
of that benevolence which the principles of Chriftian truth are 
fo peculiarly adapted to infpire and ftrengthen. 

We may, with great propriety and fatisfaction, recommend 
thefe Lectures, efpecially to the attention of thofe who are ene 
gaged in, or intended for, the minifterial office, under whatever 
denomination, The Tranflator has obferved, that they are in a 
lefs finifhed ftate than they probably would have been, had the 
Author himfelf prepared them for the prefs; they appear fome- 
times as hints or fketches, on which he enlarged to his pupils, 
but, notwithftanding this imperfeCtion, they merit the careful re« 
gard and attention of every well-difpofed reader. H 
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Arr. XV. de Effay on Crimes and Punifpments, By M. Dawes, of 
.. the Inner Temple, Efq. 8vo. 5s. bound. Dilly. 1782. 


R. Dawes is a man of paradox. His theology is para- 
doxical. His morality is paradoxical. His politics 
are paradoxical : nor is his method of treating his multifarious 
fabjets:lefs paradoxical than the fubjeéts themfelves. But, 
peradventure, he will plead. the privilege of genius, when he 
farts with brave diforder from vulgar rules. * Great wits’ are 
a law to themfelves! and it feems a piece of prefumption for 
any, but themfelves, to be their judges, Avaunt critics !— 
Mr. Dawes fhall be his own reviewer. 
..§ That nothing fanguine fhould difgrace the criminal code 
of .a free.country, a queftion is here attempted to be difcufled 
on philofophical, moral and political grounds; opening in an 
enquiry into. the caufe of ALL things, whether good or bad, 
and afterwards drawing from their effects conclufions that leave 
it: Weyond a doubt a certainty, that whatever happens is right, 
becaufe it cannot be otherwife ; and that whatever is to hap- 
pém cannot'beotherwife than that contingently it will be. If 
good, it is and will be the effect of a good caufe. If bad, 
the reverfe : which being alike conftituted in the conventions 
ef men,' depend in a degree on the good or bad adminiftration 
wf thofe ordinances to which they confent for a general bene= 
fit. But if failing in the acquifition, the cenfure is not due 
to themfelves. Their fallibility is their defence againft it, and 
ature, pleading their univerial caufe, acquits them throughout 
the habitable world of thofe charges and judgments which the 
paffions of fome, and the interefts of others, wifely ‘think 
fhould be pronounced, and fays, they are foolifhly and rebel- 
lioufly made. However, not to appear pofitive or certain on a 
fubje&t which may even fet certainty at defiance’-——How is 
this ? we thought conclufions were to be drawn that would leave 
the matter §' beyond a doubt a certainty,’ or in other words, 
_ make it certain beyond a doubt. Doth the Author’s courage for- 
fake him fo foon? Is it all affurance in one paragraph, and all 
diffidence in another ?—We can only account for this apparent 
inconfiftency on the fuppofition of genius—Genius !—as afore- 
faid, introduced for the charitable purpofe of reconciling con- 
tradictions. We have fomething proverbial about the memories 
of: great wits: and as we have a partiality for them—and we 
act f33 it feems, are likewife apt to forget--we with to be 
the§ @pologifts, and if we cannot plead their cau‘e on the foot- 
ing of argument, we may give it fome colour by the help of 
2 proverb. 
But whatever inconfiftencies a cool-headcd,.or a mere com- 
mon-fenfe critic may difcover in Mr, Dawes’s theologico-philo- 
fophico- 
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fophico-political worKs, yet, as it is our duty, and moreover 
the defire and the delight of our hearts, to fet an author off to 
the beft advantage, we would rather point out his beauties than 
his blemifhes ; and, inftead of dwelling on his inconfiftencies, 
would moft joyfully exhibit the writer’s conffent part; and 
fhow rather where he hath the happinefs to agree, than where 
‘he is fo unfortunate as to be at. variance with himfelf. 

Our Author’s notions of two: crimes, which the more fober 
and modeft part of mankind have fhuddered at, are fo gentle 
and placid, and fo perfe€tly in aecord with his general fyftem 
of the reéfitude of all things, that we have no doubt but that 
(to ufe his own expreffion) they will © meet the fympathy of 
many of his readers,’ and do infinite credit to his own feelings 
-——* when breathing an affeéting figh, throughout thefe fheets, 
he ftudied to affift in the caufe of humanity.’— Bring us our 
handkerchief !—tis fo affecting ! It muft go off in tears, and not 
in: fighs !—* Suicide (iays this humane cafuift) being an act 
fubject to thofe general and immutable laws by which all bo- 
dies are governed, can in no fenfe be a tranfgreflion'of a man’s 
duty towards God who governs the natural world: and as 
every event is the act of the omnipotent, fuicide is the necef- 
fary refult of the faculties with which man is endowed. ‘They 
are not lefs the work of God than matter and motion ; and 
the employment of them, to the end of felf-deftruction, cannot 
be blamed, without arraigning the wifdom: of Providence, 
which directs all things right, and conftitutes fuicide as much 
the act of the Deity, as if the felf-deftroyed had died by a fe- 
ver, It is irreproachable, becaufe providential ; and man be- 
ing led. to it by the faculties of nature, it muft be proper in 
re{pect to the Almighty, and committed by his creature to ef- 
Cape misfortune, independent of his peculiar will to difpofe of 
his creature’s life, the determination whereof, like every other 
event, is fubordinate to thofe laws by which the univerfe is, 
and hath been; governed from the beginning of time... . 
Suicide is lefs injurious to fociety than a man’s retiring while 
he lives, which he has aright to do if he chofe it. . If he 
receive no benefit from fociety, it has no right to any thing 
from him. Shall he then be deemed criminal for retiring 
from life when it was impoffible for him to be ferviceable to 
himfelf or others? ... He is juftified by nature in feeking a 
voluntary death or a retired life; in either of which-he cannot 
be reafonably faid to offend his Maker or civil fociety.’ 

‘On Mr. Dawes’s commodious plan of reéitude, a man may 
not only take what hath been deemed by feverer moralifts an 
unjuftifiable liberty with himfelf, but with others too, with- 
Out incurring any great degree of guilt, or deferving any harfh 
epithets of reproach. He who could contemplate on fuicide 
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with approbation, was furely prepared to look on a rape with 
indifference,.—Here * honeft nature? is again § confifient’, and 
* ends as it begins.’ 

‘ A ravither is not that horrible creature as is a murderer. 
He neither killed, nor intended to kill. His crime proceeded 
not from hatred or revenge, but the agonies of luft and con- 
cupifcence. In one, nature is diftorted; in the other, fhe 
is only animated : tortured in the will, and thirft of blood by 
the one; fired and excited by the obje&t who is fuppofed to be 
offended, in the other. Both are inevitable ; but that feeks en- 
joyment in death; ths in the vigour of life. Dcfire, kindled 
in each the will to flay or enjoy, will be obeyed. It is above 
terror, and nothing but fetters or fuperior force can repel its 
being fulfited. Is death, then, neceflary for what mature en- 
forces in her important operations ? Can man confent to the 
lofs of life as a punifhment for his prefervation, where it 1s 
not concerned ? Shall death be arbitrarily impofed: for actions, 
whole only guilt is their being natural ? or fhall men lofe their 
lives for the Jicentioufnefs of paffions they cannot controul, 
but whofe indulgence nature commands as a pleafure, while 
reafon, unlike the forbearance of other ats, vainly echoes a 
retreat and parley as a pain ?’—This affecting Author, pleading 
with fighs the caufe of humanity, reprobates the * horrid thought’ 
of a woman’s * purfuing a fellow-creature to deftruction’ for 
a * violence which her own endearments only excited.’ She 
ihould generoufly forgive, and tenderly /ament over him! His 
deftruétion * neither cleanfes him of his imputed guilt (fays our 
benevolent cafuift), repairs the imagined injury, or terrifies 
others from following his example, under the fame circum- 
ftances, and committing a rape: particularly when, as in him, 
defire is whetted, importunity fails, paffion encreafes, opportunity 1s 
favourable, and natural force is employed to procure the cer- 
tain effects of a certain caufe in an ardent and outrageous 
mind. His purpofe gratified, compunétion is filent. No hor- 
rors torment him, becaufe he is fenfible of nocrime. Paffion 
abated, reafon fteps in, but laments, and not condemns, that he 
obtained by force, what wculd have rendered his joy poignant 
in proportion to a mutual acquiefcence.— Death fhould ceafe 
to be a punifhment for /ittle more than a phantom: and fine, la- 
bour and imprifonment fuperfede it, as more conducive to the 
purpofe of preventing what nature on all fides promotes, in 
defpite of the violence done her by human laws.’ 

Mr. Dawes, though generally a man by himfelf, yet fome- 
times condefcends to quote from the writings of others. His 
authorities (if /uch they may be called) are various—from Vol- 
taire, down to D¥*** W#8eet* | In one refpect there is * a 


great guiph between,’ though in amcther their ‘ HONOUR was 
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tunited to the fame affembly.’ But, oh! BLACKSTONE, thy namé 
fhould have been facred.—T his refle&tion efcaped us more parti- 
cularly and pathetically, for we fometimes breathe a s1GH !— ‘ 
when we read the concluding paragraph of this affe‘?ing Work. m 
‘ This is what the Author has attempted to fhew.’ ** What 
is it ?”— Spare us—oh ! fpare us, gentle reader,—for our fakes, ‘ 
—for thy own fake, fpare us!—We verltp for thy edification ; gy 
and if we cannot inftruct thee, we will endeavour to amufe thee. 
Then fpare us here; for inftruction, we have none: and, as for 
amufement,—it is hard, very hard uponus, to make it out of no- 
thing /—io {pin every thread out of our own bowels ! Look 
at our lean carcafes, and pity and fpare us! 
‘© This is what the Author hath attempted to fhew. If he 
fhould be expected, by the reader, to make the experiment, 
which is undoubtedly well worthy of the trial, and to devife the 
articular mode of punifhment, for crimes of human inftitution, 
otherwife than he has generally done, he anfwers, ** No, verily.” 
Ochers have fighed before him on the fubje&t of this eflay. The 
Jate amiable and learned Sir William Biackftone planned one 
bill to the end of national humanity, honour, and advantage. 
The public begin to feel for the feelings and misfortunes of thote 
who fall a prey to the laws ; and as the Author himfelf has fol- 
lowed their example: —HIs MISSION IS AT AN END !’—Amen 
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GERMANY and the NORTH. 
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; J, OAN. Nep. Parthalotti, Caf. Reg. Commiffienis Cenfura 














Librorum Affeffore, Sc. Exercitatio Politico- Theologica, 
in qua de L1BER TATE CONSCIENTIA, et de Receptarum in Im- 
perio Romano-Theutonico Religionum TOLERANTIA, cum Theolo- 
| gica tum Politica difputatur, nec non de Difunitorum Statu Greco- 
| yum traéatur. i. ¢. A Politico-Tneological Treatile concern- 
| ing Liberty of Confcience, and alfo concerning the Civil and Tieo- 
logical Toleration of the different Religions which are profefled ia 
the German Empire: to which is fubjoined an Account of the 
. State of the Greek Separatifts. By Joun Nep. BARTHALOTTI, 
Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Vienna, Affeffor in 
the Imperial Commuiffion for the Examination of Books, &c. &c. 
Vienna. 8vo. 1782. 
| While deftru€&tion is going on in one part of Europe, a falu- 
a. tary {pirit of national improvement is fowing the feeds of public 
; felicity in another. Religious liberty is fending forth her beams 
from the Imperial throne, and the reign of Josern II. will form 
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an immortal xra in the annals of Europe. It is certainly 3 
noble fpeGacle to fee a Prince, whofe numerous and formidable 
lezions enable him to furpafs all the unprovoked royal warriors, 
who are gathering bloody laurels at the expence of humanity, 
cultivating the mild and beneficent arts of peace with unre- 
mitting efforts, quenching the flames of religious difcord, dif- 


.. arming the infernal hand of perfecution, and inviting his party~ 


eoloured fubjects to love one another. —The Work, now before 
us, is one of the amiable firft fruits of his beneficent reign, and 
it promifes a rich harveft of true glory to him, and of folid hap- 
pinefs to his fubjects. This Work breathes the mild, humane, 
and benevolent {pirit of genuine Chriftianity ; and the equally 
liberal and learned ecclefiaftic, to whom we are indebted for it, 
has treated the fubjeét of religious liberty and toleration with a 
mafterly hand.—There is nothing new (to us inthe Britifh 
ifies) in the principles laid down by this very judicious and 
able writer: we have both enjoyed and abufed the privileges he 
points out as the inalienable rights of rational beings; but the 
manner in which the fubjeét is difcufled deferves attention. 
The work feems defigned, principally, for ftudents of theology 
in the Roman Catholic univerfities ; and therefore the fubject is 
treated fcientifically. The author recurs to firft principles, 
with a truly philofophical fpirit; he defines with perfpicuity 
and precifioggbis terms, and deduces, from his principles well 

ed, the$nclufions to which they lead, in the beft method, 
and with the foundeft logic. The notes, fubjoined to the text 
ineach fection, exhibit anfwers to objections, and hiftorical 
and juridical illuftrations. of the matters treated ; and they are 
enriched with folid and well digefted erudition. 

The work is divided into Four CHAPTERS (containing 
each feveral fections), preceded by an IJntroduétion, which opens 
the fubject, the purpofe, and the occafion of this treatife.— 
In the firft chapter the author lays down juft definitions and 
elucidations of the terms /iberty of confcience, religion, berefy, and 
toleration. He fhews the fignal advantages which muft attend a 
{pirit of toleration in civil rulers and fovereigns ; points out the 
different kinds and branches of toleration, and gives a fhore 
fummary of the hiftory of perfecution. In the fecond, he de- 
{cribes the nature of /tberty of confcience in general,—thews its 
conformity with the dictates of reafon, and the exprefs declara- 
tions of holy fcripture,—confirms its expediency and advantages 
by the conduct and proceedings of the wifeft ftatefmen and fo- 
vereigns,—anf{wers the objections that have been alleged againft 
it,—and points out the limits by which it ought to be circum- 
{cribed. In the third chapter, he treats of theological toleration 
in particular, unfolds its true notion, exhibits examples of it 
fiom the Old and New Teftaments, and from the doétrines and 
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proceedings of the apoftolic age, the primitive church, and the 
moft venerable among the ancient fathers; he draws, from the 
nature of religion, and from the principles of natural law,, un> 
an{werable arguments in favour of toleration,—remoyes the dif- 
ficulties that may be alleged againft it, and, fuggefts the precau- 
tions with which it ought to be allowed. .Ciyil or political tole- 
ration is the fubje& of the fourth chapter. ‘This is founded 
upon the laws of the empire, the pacification of Paflau, and 
the fucceeding conventions of Augfburg, Ofmabrug, and Mun, 
fter; and our author fhews, that it is both the duty and the pre- 
rogative of the Emperor to maintain thefe laws, that the happy 
fruits of civil toleration, the pernicious effects of perfecution, 
and many other political confiderations require their mainte, 
nance. He proves, moreover, that civil toleration is neither ing 
confiftent with the obligation, by which fovereigns are bound to 
maintain public tranquillity and order, nor with the protection 
they owe to the church of Rome. He fhews how far Socinians, 
Anabaptifts, and other fe&ts, may be tolerated, without expofing 
to the reproach of religious indifference, either the [Roman Cas 
tholics, or the Lutheran and Reformed churches. Finally, he 
concludes this judicious and interefting work with an account 
of the Greek churches, who feparated themfelves from the jurify 
dition of the church of Rome, defcribing their ftate before the 
council of Florence, their prefent ftate, and the principal rea- 
fons of their feparation, and pointing out the means of reftoring 
the union that fubfifted, in ancient times, between the Greek 
and the Latin churches. : r 

The three mottos, that are placed at the. head of this excel- 
Jent book, thew the fpirit of the author and of his publication, 
The firft is the fublime fong of the angels at the birth of Chrift, 
Glory 19 God in the higheft—peace on earth and good will towards 
mei. The fecond is the noble faying of Theedoric, as we find 
it in Caffiodorus, Religionem imperare non pofjumus, quia nemo Cor 
gitur ut credat invitus. The third is that ingenious fentence 
of Seneca (Ep. 97.), Societas noftra lapidum fornicationi fimillima@ 
eft, qua, cafura nifi INVICEM OBSTARENT, boc ip/o continetur. 

Il. Zimmerman’s Reife um die Wolte, &c. i.e. A Voyage round 
the World with Captain Cook. By Mr. Hrnry ZiMMER- 
MAN, of Wiflock in the Palatinate. 8vo. 1781. Manheim.—- 








- This author, who was on board the Difcovery, relates the cir- 


cumftances of this famous voyage with a great appearance of 
veracity ; and his obfervations are often inftructive and enter- 
taining. ‘The whole bears fuch a ftriking refemblance of the 
anonymous work publifhed in England on the fame fubject, that 
the two publications almoft feem to have proceeded from the 


fame pen, 
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II]. Forfock Atvifa, &c. i. e. A Difcourfe, in which it is pros 
pofed to confute the Hypothefis of the Influenee of Climate on 
the Gharaéter of Nations, delivered at a Meeting of the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm, Odtober 25, 1780. By M. Fermer, 





Counfellor in Chancery, 8vo. 1781. Montefquieu’s ingeni« 
ous obfervations on the influence of climate, exercifed a ftrorg 
attraftive power upon the imaginations of fanciful readers. 
They have been warmly oppofed by many learned men; but 
they have Jately met with a very able and ingenious advocate 
in Dr. Farconer, who has given this hypothefis new colours, 
and rendered it alluring by philofophical combinations of the 
moft curious kind. M. Fermer, in this little treatife, rejects 
the influence of phyfical caufcs on the character of a people, and 
apprehends, that the form of government, the manner of its ad- 
miniftration, religious tenets, the method of education, and cer- 
tain cuftoms and prejudices, however introduced, afe the true 
caufes of the varieties obferyed in .stional characters. This 
controverfy may perhaps be compromifed. Too much influence 
has been given to climate by one of the contending parties, and 
too little by the other. Befides, it would be proper to define, 
with accuracy, what is meant by national charadter, and to deter- 
mine and afcertain with precifion its variations. 

FRANC E. 

IV. Nouveaux Principes de Phyfique, &c. i.e. New PRIN 
CiPLes of Natural Philofophy ; adorned with Cuts, and dedica- 
ted ‘to the Prince of Prufia. 8vo. Paris. Vols. I. IL. and III, 
Price about 18s. 1785 and 1782. 

We are at prefent in the fermentation of philofophical fyf- 
tems. Neéw experiments are battering down the old fyftems ; 
metaphyfical fpeculation (which being turned out at one door, 
fill comes in at another) is teeming with new ones; and fo we 
are likely to go on, rebuilding on paper the edifice of nature, un- 
til the tranfitory part of it, which we inhabit, fhall tumble 
about our ears. The new fyftem builder, whofe name is pre= 
fixed to the prefent work, comes forth with the exhibition of 
& untverfal agent, to whom or which the Deity has imparted the 
power, or, as he calls it, the property of modifying matter into 
all forms and dire&tions, and producing all the marvellous phz- 
nhomena of nature. Now, what is this wonder-worker, will our 
readers afk, this denuty-divinity, that has fuch an extenfive 


‘commiffion ? Itis a univerfal fluid, whofe exiftence M. CARRA 


undertakes to demonftrate with full evidence, and whofe nature 
he pretends to define with thé utmoft precifion. He calls it an 
elementary fluid; tells us, that it occupies the whole capacity or 
extent of univerfal (pace, in plus, or pofitively ; while the elemen- 
tary folid occupies that {pace only ix minus, or negatively. The 
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eomprefhbdility of this fluid is the caufe of gravitation, attra@tion, 
and magnetifm, as its elafticity isthe caufe of impulfion, percuf- 
fion, and repercuffion. From this principle, whofe fecundity: is 
prodigious in the hypothefis of our author, effects upon effeés, 
and confequence upon confequence, pour in upon us like a 
flood. ‘There is no vacuum or void in nature,—all things are 
conneéted in the univerfe,—the rotation of the planets on their 
axis, and the orbits they defcribe in their motions round the fun, 
arife from the mutual correfpondence which takes place between 
the movements of all the celeftial. bodies ; and thefe movements 
are the effects of the reétilinear or curvilinear vibrations, ime 
printed on the univerfal fluid by the weight and refiftance of foe 
lids. Under this univerfal principle, gravitation, attra€tion, 
elefricifm (a good term), and magnetifm, act their refpective 
parts as powerful vicegerents ; we fay their re/pective parts, for 
our author lays down a mathematical diftinétion between thefe 
four great powers, and fhews that each has its particular and in- 
dependent Jaws, which concur, neverthelefs, with order and 
mutual connection in the univerfal mechanifm. 

The work, proceeding on thefe principles, exhibits new theo- 
ries of the fun, ftars, planets, comets, and of the earth. The 
author treats alfo, with equal novelty, of the three kingdoms or 
claffes of nature, of light and colours, of fire and heat, of air 
and founds, of water and fluids, which have gravity or weight; 
of the earth confidered as material, of mineralization and vege- 
tatian, of the animal fyftem, the fpecific progreffion of the 
powers and faculties of the animal prototype, of generation, of the 
animal! ceconomy, of the heart and the circulation of the blood, 
of the brain and the nervous fyftem, of the human fenforium, of 
fight, hearing, {melling and tafte, of memory, of the mechani- 
cal caufes of dreams and fleep-walking, and, laftly, of the paf- 
fions. The work is to be terminated by a hiftory of man, in 
the progrefs of his moral agency ; and it is preceded by a preii- 
minary difcourfe, in which the author acknowledges the goodnefs 
of the Supreme Being, in having imparted to man fuch a por- 
tion of reafon and intelligence, as permits him to contemplate, 
admire, and explain, the fublime mechanifm of the divine works. 

Such are the general contents of this ftrange, ingenious, but, 
perhaps, too fanciful work. The three fir/? volumes of it, which 
are already publifhed, contain our author’s theories of the ce- 
leftial bodies, and of our earth. In two volumes more, which 
are foon to appear, the whole plan will be completed. To en- 
ter into an. analytical review of this work, would fwell this ar- 
ticle into avolume; and to confider it critically, is a tafk we 


_ would with to fee performed by abler hands. There are, no doubt, 
_ fome of his novelties, at which the philofophical fraternity will 


fmile with filence ; but there are others which call upon them to 
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fpeak out. When, in his theory of the formation of the earth, 
M. Carra tells us, that the centre of our globe is occupied by 
quick-filver, from whence refults the approximation of the poles 
towards the equator, the flexibility of the earth’s nucleus, and the 
rifing or {welling of its equatorial parts,—that gold, whofe in- 
trinfic weight carried it imperceptibly towards the centre, prefled 
upon the mercury, and made it afcend in all directions towards 
the furface,—that mercury, by its incompreffibility and mobi- 
lity,.made feveral parts of other metals, and even of gold, afcend 
with it, and by this procedure, is become not only the compa- 
nion of almoft all metals, but alfo the mineralizer of feveral 
other fubftances, known under:the denomination of femi- metals : 
We believe, that, on reading thefe novelties, feveral will /mile, 
though we think that the Buffonians, if there be any, ought to 
anfwer. But when, in his theory of the moon, our author de- 
monfirates, that this fatellite moves round the earth in fifty-five 
days and a half, and not in twenty-feven days and three quar- 
ters, as all the aftronomers have hitherto fuppofed, @// the aftro- 
nomical fraternity are concerned, becaufe they are accufed of 
error.» M. De Ja Lande is perfonally called upon by our au- 
thor’s new theory of the tides, becaufe M. Carra attacks his 
theory with vehemence, as a geometrical chimera *, which does not 
take place in the phenomenon of the fyzygy-tides, ner in thofe 


of the quadratures. ‘The new-theory of water, in which our 2u- 


thor confiders its nature, the caufes of its humidity and incom- 
preffibility, as alfo thofe of the condenfation and dilatation of 
vapours, will attraét the fons of {peculation: for, in our author’s 
hypothefis, if we dare give his demon/iration fuch a modckt title, 
water, in.its principle (/’eau principe, l'eau mére), is produced by 
the firft effets of the rotation of the earth upon its axis, and the 
powers, which aded in its formation, were the gravitation of the 
firft folids towards the centre :—elec?ricifm, or the centrifugal 
force of the earth, which raifed (or whifked up, as one might 
fay) the higher parts of the circumference, and the mutual at- 
traéiion of, thefe parts which fet :hem in a fluid motion. * Thefe 
three powers (fays our Author), counterbalancing each other’s 
effets, in different relations, fixed this fluid on the furface, and 
rendered it a fecond medium, which was, and could only be, 
eftablifhed after the formation of the firft. This fluid is then 
an intervening medium between the air and earth, and partakes, 
in a mean proportion, of the ea/ficity of the one, and the wis in- 
ertia of the other. By it the ambient air is connected with the 
movemerits of the earth; and, at the fame time, the folids are 


An 





* Mathematics, according to our author, has nothing to do with 
the guomedo in philofophical theories, and muft confine its operations 
to the guantum, when the guomodo is already found. 
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preferved from the fatal effeéts of an atmofphere that is -incef- 
{antly rarefied and dilated. It is by this medjum that the in- 
fluence of the air produces, in the bofom of the earth, and on 
its furface, different. centres of motion and different points’ of 
incubation. Finally, were it not for the property of humidity, 
that characterizes this fluid, the action of the air upon folids 
would be only deftru&tive, and would never form any new com- 
bination of their principles,’ 

M. Carra’s. theory of the air, which terminates the third 
volume of this work, contains difquifitions of an interefting 
kind, relative to the fubftance which conftitutes the real air, or 
the permanent medium of the atmofphere,—the true caufe of its 
motion, fluidity, elafticity, and gravity,—the caufes of the pefti- 
lence in the air, and the methods of deftroying it, either in the 
place of its birth, or in the fubftances that are impregnated 
with its fatal infe@ion.—~The two remaining volumes will, no 
doubt, contain curious things, if our author treats animal na- 
ture, human intelligence, and moral agency, with the fame fpi- 
rit of originality and reformation, that predominate with fuch 
Juxuriancy in thofe we have been now curforily reviewing. 

NETHERLANDS. 

V. Tableau des. Provinces Unies, &c. i.e. A View of the 
Hiftory of the United Provinces. By M. Crrisier. 12mo, 
Vols, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th.--We formerly gave an account 
of the character and demerit of this hafty compiler of hiftory, 
as they appeared in the two firft volumes of this work. In thefe 


volumes we faw marks of induftry in collecting facts, but too 


little care employed in diftinguifhing between rubbifh and pure 
niaterials : and we found the language not only rough and ine- 
legant, but fometimes indecent, and almoft always below the 
dignity and gravity of hiftorical compofition. ‘The author’s 
{tile changed much for the better in the following volumes ;—~+ 
we beheld the change with pleafure and with furprize. His 
expreffions became lefs harfh, his indecencies of phrafe lefs fre- 
quent and difgufting, and his declamation lefs frothy and petu- 
Jant. We even began to entertain hopes that he would become 
an hiftorian, were it only of the fecond or third rate. How- 
ever, the leaven of a party-fpirit ftill fermented in the hiftorical 
mafs, and he continued to caft fhades on illuftrious charaters, 
by anecdotes unknown, before they were produced by him, un- 
fupported by any records, and related boldly without even in- 
forming his readers from whence he had them. ‘The feventh 
volume, which has lately appeared, is, by the author’s own ac-~ 
count of it, very imperfect. It appears, from his preface, that 


he has met with difappointments: J had, fays he, a promife of 


the communication of a great number of papers, but an 1XCIDENT 
UNHEARD OF in. the annals of literature, put it out of my power 
te 
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to wait for the performance of this promife. If the reader knew how 
I have been fettered and foackled in exhibiting the hiftory of a free 
people, he would think I lived in a barbarous country. We protets 
it impoffible for us to underftand what M. Cerisi£k means by 
thefe complaints. An unheard of incident obliged him to write 
on, without waiting for the materials he expected ! What can 
this have been? It could not be pecuniary perplexity ; for this 
js neither new nor unheard of among a certain clafs of writers. 
Perhaps he may have employed his pen under the iron {ceptre of 
a greedy and defpotic bookfeller, Whatever was the cafe, it 
was undoubtedly hard, to be obliged to write, and neverthelefs 
to be fettered and fhackled in writing. He tells us, moreover, 
that he was under a certain conftraint in relating the events of 
former times, from a defire of managing the delicacy of the de- 
fcendants of thofe who were actors in them. This the hiftorical 
mufe forbids: for, while her votaries mingle candour and judg- 
ment with veracity, they may boldly follow her eflential motto— 
me quid veri non audeat, particularly in a free country like Hol- 
land. Jn a word, as M, Certsier calls his work a Tableau or 
Picture, he has fometimes aflumed the licence granted by Ho- 
yace to painters; and we cannot look upon his hiftory as an ace 
curate portraiture of men and things in the Belgic provinces.— 
The feventh volume carries this work down to the conclufion 
of the peace of Nimeguen, in the year 1678, between France 
and the Republic. 
VI. Goporerpi Proucquet Commentationes [Philofophica, 
Seletiores, 8c. i. e. Select and Philofophical Meditations, formerly 
ublifhed in feparate Difcourfes, but now colleéted, reviled, and 
improved by M. G. Proucquert, Profeffor of Logic and Meta- 
hyfics in the Univerfity of Tubingen, and Correfpondent- 
Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 4to. 592 Pages. 
Utrecht. 1781.—The hideous jargon by which the ancient 
fchoolmen degraded metaphyfical fcience, and rendered it dif- 
gufting to many in modern times (who cannot, or will not, fee 
through the dirt that covers it), has done real detriment to true 
philofophy. For all fcience is reduced to a motley mafs of un- 
connected,’ facts, where metaphyfics does not come in with her 
effences, and logic with her rule and compafs, axioms and defini- 
tions, the guides to evidence and demonftration ; in fhort, the 
whole ideaf world come within the jurifdiction of metaphyfics, 
and al] fciences depend upon this for the foundation and method 
that muft afcertain and dire& their progrefs. Accordingly we 
may fay of metaphyfics, what Horace {aid of Nature,— Expelles 
Surcatamen ufque recurret ; or in, other words,—T urn itout at one 
door, and it will come in at another. Why, even our common 
converfation is always metaphyfical; for we are perpetually 


talking of relations, properties, neceflity, contingence, caufes, 
' and 
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and effects ; and if there were more metaphyfics and logic in 
the eloquence of fenators, and the heads of rulers, but 


let us not lofe fight of our object ; which is to fay a word or two 
about M. PLoucquet’s book, a work certainly adapted rather 
to deep proficients, than to young beginners in metaphyfical 
{cience. . : ‘ 
We thall not attempt an analyfis of the pieces contained in 

the prefent volume; for this would require a large article for 
each. It will be fufficient to indicate the fubje€&s here treated, 
and to obferve, that they are difcuffed in a very mafterly man- 
ner. The cofmogony of Epicurus, and the philofophical ideas 
of Pythagoras (which lattcr it is fo difficult to afcertain with 
precifion amidft the confufion of ancient records), are the fub- 
ieéts of the two firft pieces. The third relates to the epocha of 
Pyrrho, or the refufal of his aflent to any pofitive doctrine or 
propofition ; in the fourth, from the hypothefis that /omething 
exifis, our author demonftrates the exiftence of a Supreme Being, 
the fource of all exiftence; and fhews, with great evidence, thar 
the definition which Spinoza has given of fubftance, overturns 
the whole fyftem of that fophiftical Pantheift. In the Afth, M. 
PLoucqueT examines the cpinions of Helvetius concerning the 
nature of the human mind; and affertsy againft Locke, the im- 
poflibility of matter’s being endowed with the faculty of thinking. 
The law of continuity, or gradation, maintained by Leibnitz, and 
an account of the controverfy it has occafioned, are to be found 
in the fixth Diflertation, where there are curious difcuffions rela~ 
tive to the plenum, which the German philofopher fuppofed to 
exift in the material world. In the following, we find ingenious 
remarks on a diflertation publifhed by the learned Kantz in 
1763, and defigned to prove, that, fromthe mere poffibility of any 
thing, a demonttration of the exiftence of a Supreme Being may 
be evidently deduced, The eighth contains a critical and philo- 
fopnical examination of the ideas of Thales and Anaxagoras con- 
cerning the cofmogony or origin of the univerfe. The ninth is 
one of the moft interefting Differtations we meet with in this 
work. The author examines here feveral things advanced in a 
{ceptical book, publifhed fome years ago by M. Rodbinet, under 
the title of Traité de la Nature, or a Treatife concerning Nature *. 
The opinions, advanced in this book, relative to the quantity of 
phyfical and moral evil in the world,—the incomprehenfibility 
of a Supreme Being,—the phyfical theory of fpimts,—and the 
Senfitive, intelleftual, and volitive fibres, which this author fupe 
poles to exit in the brain, are judicioufly examined and refuted 





* The reader muft not confound this work with the fem of Na- 
ture, which latter is an Open and avowed, as the former is an indirs@ 
and occult Syitem of Atheifm. 
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by M, Proucquer, as alfo the notions of the fame author cons 
cerning the origin of nature, which terminate in the dark and 
gloomy fyftem of a blind neceffity. . Robinet is one of thofe:‘men, 
not few in number in our enlightened age, whofe genius, foaring 
beyond the {phere of common fenfe, carries him into the clouds, 
where he mutters the moft foolifh things imaginable in a quaint, 
and feemingly ingenious jargon, which our author expofes with 
a very exemplary degree of gravity and patience. We think he 
would be more fuitably exhibited in one of Stevens’s Chapters on 
Heads. Jntelleé?ual and volstive fibres would have been a rare dif- 
covery for Mr. Bayes, who would have imbellifhed with it the 
philofophical reigns of the Kings of Brentford. Intellectual 
fibres are the fiddle-ftrings of a certain modern philofophy, and 
ftrange founds do they fend forth ! 

The fyftem of Democritus, as it has been tranfmitted tc us 
by the ancients, is treated in the zenth Diflertation, where we 
find a view of all the arguments for.and againft the eternity of 
the world, and the eternity of motion. The author refumes 
this fubject in another Diflertation, whofe title is De rerum ortu, 
duratione, alteratione et interitu, in which he fhews, that the pof- 
fibility of fucceflive motion, without a final term, furnifhes a 
proof of the impoffibility of its exifting without an initial term, 
or without a beginning. 

‘In the five following Differtations, our author treats of the 
origin of language (which, he thinks, preponderating reafons 
evince to be divine, though he does not deny the poffibility of 
forming 4 language, flowly and laborioufly, by human effort),— 
concerning the nature and meafure of quantities,—concerning ane 
cient and modern hylozoifm, or the doctrine of thofe philofophers 
who confider matter as endowed with /ife,—concerning the 
principal fymptomata, or charatteriftical qualities of the buman 
mind,—concerning primitive powers or forces,—concerning the 
quettion, Whether good and evil are abfolute or relative? which he 
determines in favour of the former, upon this principle, that 
God is not the free and efficient caufe of the eflences of things, 
—(a knotty point, and of momentous confequence in metaphy- 
fical theology!) M. PLoucquer treats the interefting fubject 
of good and evil inanother Diflertation, and refumes it ina third, 
where he points out the influence of {peculative philofophy on practice 
—(De momentis philofophic contemplative in pragtiis). ‘There are 
curious things in this piece, relative to the famous argument of 
Descartes in favour of the exiftence of God, drawn from the idea 
of tfinste,—an argument which was elucidated by Mallebranche, 
combated by Leibnitz, Huet, and others, and is here ftated by 
our author in a toanner which is defigned to free it from the 
objections of the two laft mentioned philofophers. This is 


followed by a D.{criation, in which M,, Phoucquer examines 
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4 date the doétrine of the foul’s immortality. The laft ‘piece in this 
d important collection is, a Di/quifition concerning the famous ‘ars 
I charaéteriflica univerfalis (IMAGINED by Leibtnitz); to which is 
3 fubjoined, a Method of Logical Calculation, invented by eur au- 


thor, who is undoubtedly a learned man, and a deep thinker. 

VI. Frederici Wilhelmi Peftel Commentarii de Republica Ba- 
tava. i.e. A Treatife concerning the Republic of the United 
Provinces. By FRepericK WItLttaM Psster. ‘8vo. Ley- 
den. 1782. It appears, from this work, that its learned Author 
is Profeflor of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Univerfity 
of Leyden; and the capacity and induftry difcovered in its com- 
pofition thew, that he was well qualified for the very difficult 
tafk he has undertaken. His merit, as a Latin writer, is rather 
inconfiderable. Weeven apprehend, that his ftile will be found 
defe&ive in perfpicuity and fimplicity,—qualities which are 
highly defirable in a work of this kind. As to the materials that 
enter into this treatife, they have been fought with labori- 
ous inveftigation, chofen with judgment, and they certainly ex- 
hibit an extenfive view of the Belgic Republic; but too com- 
pendious, perhaps, in the defcription of the parts, to inftrué 
thofe who are totally ftrangers to the fubje€@. We cannot ap- , 
preciate the merit of the accounts which Dutch writers may i$ 
have given of their country and government, in their own lan 

guage, but we have met with no author, in a language intelli- 
ble to us, that treats more judicioufly than M. Pesrer this 
ample and complicated fubject ; in which the unavoidable preci- 
pitation of the firft founders of the Belgic conftitution (who 
huddled it up in a hurry), and the timid prudence of their de= 
dcendants (who let it ftand as they found ‘it), have occafioned 
m@p obfcurity and confufion, A fecond edition (which we 
haf@¥eafon to expect from the merit of the work, and from our 
author’s candid declaration of his dcfire to correét the errors, or 
fupply the omiffions with which contpetent-judges mey find it 
chargeable) will undoubtedly render this work iUili more accu- 
rate, clear, and complete. in the méan time we fhall lay befoie 
our readers a fketch of the Treatite, fuch as tt now appears. 

It is divided into four parts. Inthe firft, our Author treats of 
the country and its inhabitants. Here he confiders the origin of 
the Republic, ~the fteps by which it has p:oceeded to its prefent 
ftate,—the extent of territory that is fubjeét to its jurifdi@ion, 
includi:g its colonies in’ the Eaft and Weft Indies, —the nature 
of iis foil and produétions,—the character, manners, liberties, 
and privileges of its inhabitants,—its religious eftablifhments, 
academies, police, commerce, manufactures, fifheries, and navi- 
gation, in the fecond part, we have an account of the form of 
government, and its adminiftration, ineach province (bic labor, bre 
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opus oft), and more efpecially in the Province of Holland (the 
molt refpectable, by far, and the meft extenfive of them all), of 
the different departments of colleges to which the different 
branches of the fovereign power are afligned,—of the puplic 
taxes, and the manner of raifing and colle&ting them.——In 
the third part our author confiders the rights which the confede- 
rated provinces referved for themfelves by the union of Utrecht, 
and the obligations which they incurred with refpe&t to the confe- 
deracy. Here we have a defcription of the funétions and autho- 
rity of the States General, of the Council of State, of the Cham- 
ter of Accounts which regards the union, of the offices of 
Stadtholder, Captain-General and High Admiral, that are united 
in the perfon of the Prince of Orange, of the naval force of the 
Republic, of the functions of the admiralties, and of the govern- 
ment of that part of the territory of the Republic over which the 
States General exercife a fovereign power.—The connections of the 
Republic with foreign nations are treated by our author in the fourth, 
and, certainly, the moft imperfet part of this work. Of this M. 
PesTex feems himfelf to be fenfible, as appears from a paflage 
in his preface, in which he tells us, that the nature of the times, 
and his anxious apprehenfion of tiring the patience of his ftu- 
dents and his bookfeller, by delaying longer the publication of 
his work, had engaged him to enlarge lefs than he at firft intend- 
ed on this part of the fubject. Thefe reafons would not have been 
in any weight with us, who fhould defire ardently to fee this 
moft important object more amply treated by fuch an able pen, 
had he not given us the hopes of feeing it refumed by him ina 
future publication, with re{peé& to which we fhall fupprefs the 
fuggeftions of impatience, by the defire of full and fatisfaCtory 
inftruGion.—— The prefs-errors in this work are fo numerous, 
that they embarrafs the reader in almoft every page. M 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1783. 


PoLITICAL. 
Art. 1%. 4 Dialogue on the Aftual State of Parliament. 8vo. 


1s. Stockdale. 


N this dialogue between an intelligent foreigner, and a well-in= 
formed Englifhman, we have a very judicious reprefentation of 
the component members of the Britifh government; calculated to 
fhew, that our prefent conititution was not formed upon fpeculation, 
but grew, and received its improvement from events fpringing from 
the alteration of national circumftances: Confequently, that being fo 
nicely fuited to our circumftances, we fhould beware of the danger of 
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applying fpeculative remedies to correct its principles, and to cure’ it 
cfedts. 
; To the foreigner’s furprize, that the forms of our government fhould 
be capable of adapting themf{elves to times, circumitances, and prin- 
ciples. extremely different, and arguing, that furely this is no imall 
tellimony to the wifdom of the original contrivers ; his companion 
returns the following anfwer— ilies 
‘Not at all, Chance, or (to fpeak more philofoptically) an imper4 
ceptible chain of caufes and effects, has produced events which no hu- 
man wifdom could have forefeen, or confequently have provided for. 
The word con/titution, we are fo fond of, hasno definite meaning. If 
it defcribes only a government by king, lords, and commons, it 
means the form, and not the fubltance: it means no more than thé 
word republic applied to the abfolute dominion of theCafars. If iris 
to convey the idea of certain powers and influence in any given dif- 
tribution among thethree branches, it has been varying from the ear 
lieft period tothis hour. In this fenfe, how different-is the conititu- 
tion of the Plantagenets from that of the Tudors or the S:ewarts! and 
theirs from that eftablifhed among us fince the Revolution! Theories 
mutt bend themfelves to circumftances, not circumftances to theories 
Our anceftors were plain men, not philofophers; and acted upon the 
{pur of the occafion. They underftood little of refinement: they found 
the counties divided, and the cities and towns built rotheir hand ;.and 
this was a fuflicient guide to them in the corftitution of the lowet 
houfe. The terms, reprefentative and a@ual reprefentation, were uns 
known to them : all ideas of apportionment were out of the queftion ; 
the inftitution anfwered every practical purpofe, and they looked no 
farther, Political commentators have, in after times, endeavoured 
to reconcile the ftate of things they found to the fyftems of abftract 
fpecolation they had conceived; and, like learned commentators} 
force and torture the text intoa meaning the author never dreamed of 
A feat in parliament, which was formerly fo burthenfome tkat the ex- 
pence of it was to be defrayed by the conftituents in the days of our po- 
litheal infignificance, is now become of thatvalue, in the eiteem evert 
of thofe who make no profit by it, that it is coveted at an expence 
which has often funk our mof opulent families for feveral generations ¢ 
reduce that feat again toits former value, by degrading the importance 
of the body, and you will cut up bribery at elections by the roordi 
New towns, of the firft confideration for trade and manufa@ture, havé 
not yet had imparted to them the privilege of fending delegates; and; 
what is more, they deprecate that honour which would be atiended 
with ferious mifchiefs to their looms and manofaétures; whilit the pri# 
vilege ttill remains attached, in-certain inftances, by prefcription, to 
the foil, afer the houfes have been, long fitice, in part or-in thé 
whole, removed to fome other fituation. Whatisthe evil arifing front 
fo glaring a partiality ? that the new towns flourith, and that the old 
ones fend members, of all others the leaft liable to the‘ influence of the 
minifters. Syfiem is loud in fuppart of popular elections,’ as the leaf 
liable to influence, and the moft confonant to every idea of juftice and 
equality ; experience condemns fuch eleétions, as liable always to the 
influence of the worft men, as theatres of diforder and corruption. 
The total number of our elegtors, of all denominations, is compured 
Rev, Jan. 1783. G te 
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to be about 200,000 out of 8,000,coo of inhabitants, ftill a number 
infinitely greater than was intended, when the right of electing was 
confined among the comparatively few frecholders of former times, to 
thofe who poffeffed 40s. perannum, a fum which would now be equal 
to at leaft zol. And yet the number is fo great as to occafion fuch 
local inconveniences, where a conte(t happens in a county or great 
city, as, in many inftances, to make it preferable that an unworthy 
reprefentative fhould be continued through his life, rather than obtain 
his removal at the hazard of fo much public and private mifchief. All 
this, in the eye of the fpeculative theoriit, is abfurdity itfelf; yet, un- 
der thefe abfurdities the houfe of commons has grown up to what we 
now fee it, and is practically found to anfwer every purpofe of its in- 
tention. Nay, ftrange as it appears, it was precifely through the in- 
fluence of what is reprobated as the very worft part of our reprefenta- 
tion, that the country, after the revolution, was preferved in its li- 
berties, againft the fenfe of what has been emphatically called the 
country party. So little do our eftablithed forms, and the practical ex- 
perience of our hiltory, adapt themfelves to the abftract reafonings of 

hilofophers, and thofe fyftems upon which they affect to found and 
jufify the civi] and natural rights of mankind. Such as it is, this 
ftrangely-conftructed Senate aflumes to itfelf, and exercifes, the moft 
important rights of our government. As reprefenting the body of the 
people, they hold at their good pleafure the purfe of the public ; they 
not only grant the fupplies, but fuperintend the application of all 
monies levied upon the fubject. As the grand inquett of the nation, 
they not only ftand forth as the redreffers of public and private griev- 
ances, but watch over all encroachments of the crown, all abufes in 
the difpenfation of juftice and in the various branches of executive go- 
vernment. As advifers of the crown, they call before them, when 
they think proper, minifters of every denomination, and ftate-papers 
of every defcription, for their cenfure or approbation. 

If the crown has the right of declaring war, it muit be their vote 
that enables the king to maintain it: if he makes'a peace, the mini- 
iter who figns it is refponfible to them for the expediency of the mea- 
fure. If the crown employs wicked minifters to bad purpofes, the 
commons impeach them for their crimes; if weak and infufficient mi- 
nifters, the withholding the fupplies is an effectual means of obtaining 
their removal in favour of fuch fucceflors as the public confidence fhall 
approve. I think I need take no farther trouble to convince you, that 
the whole efficiency of our government refides in the houfe of com- 
mons, and that the other branches of the legiflature are in a ftate of 
actual dependence upon it.’ 

_ Such being his account of the formation of the houfe of commons, 
and of its weight and influence in government; the next obje&t is to 
examine the author’s notions of the influence operating upon that 
houfe,-—which he thus defcribes : 

_-* If, then, influence of fome kind or other will always govern the 
elegtors and the elected, it remains only to determine what kind of 
influence is the fafeft for the good of the community, and what kind 
of influence actually prevails in the houfe of commons. We were 
agreed, if | miftake not, when we began this fubjeét, that the pecu- 
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the three principles; the regal, the ariftocratic, and the popular, be- 
ing fo blended in our conftitution as to produce the good of each 
without the inconveniences of either. Now I have proved to you, 
that thefe three principles do not act feparately in the three branches, 
as has been fuppofed ; but that two of thofe branches being ultimate- 
ly fubfervient to the third, the power and authority of all the three re- 
fide there alfo. Now I will fuppofe, for a moment, that, by fome 
change in the mode of our eleétions, the king could affume ** himfelf, 
asin an inftance which will occur to your mind without my mention- 
ing it, the means of naming all, or a very great majority of the houfe 
of commons, who mutt hold their feats immediately under the royal 
influence. What would be the confequence ? Would not the princi- 
ple of our government, from that hour, become purely monarchical ? 
Suppofe, then, inftead of the crown, that the fame afcendant could be 
obtained over the elections by peers only; would it not throw the 
whole power of the country as decidedly into the ariftocracy ? But fup- 
pofe the houfe could by any regulations be effectually fecured from all 
influence of the crown, and of the great men of the country ; and that, 
by opening the ele¢tions to the people at large, by actual reprefenta- 
tion, by annual parliaments, &c, that aflembly might be rendered to- 
tally, or by agreat majority, plebeian; would not the confequence be 
as certainly the annihilation of every other principle in our govern- 
ment, and the eftablifhing, under whatever form, a perfe&t democracy 
among us? Without examining, therefore, the practicability or ex- 
pediency of either of thefe innovations, it is obvious, that whichever 
of them were to take place, would effeétually deftroy that balance of the 
three influences which conftitutes a mixed government, If, then, we 
are agreed, that neither of the extremes is fo defirable as the three prin- 
ciples properly blended together; and if I have cemonftrated that 
thefe three principles cannot operate in diftin€t independent bodies, 
with oppofite interefts, but to the deftruction of each other ; there re- 
mains,’I think, but one poffible manner in which they can continue 
to exift together, and operate in harmony to one common benefit ; 
which is, that the influence of each principle fhall find its way, as it 
has done, into the houfe of commons, where no conflict can produce 
interruptions to the funétions of government, and where all the powers 
of government and legiflature ultimately refide. So far am I, there- 
fore, from thinking the influence of the two other branches incompa- 
tible with the nature of that affembly, that I cannot conceive the prin- 
of our mixed monarchy to exift one moment with the exclufion 
of them. 

‘The whole nicety confifts in the adjufting and apportioning the 
quantum of each influence, fo as to keep the balance even, without 
weighing down the others, As long as the patronage of the crown af- 
fects the houfe of commons only fo far as to induce a general fupport 
of public meafures, and a bias towards the fyftem that is purfued, not 
a blind confidence in, or proftituted devotion to, the minifter; as 
long as the patrician influence extends no farther than to give to land- 
ed property and ancient eftablifhments their jaft weight, without 
trampling upon the rights and interefts of the people at large; and 
whiltt the democratical principle in that aflembly is reftrained within 
{uch bounds as thall give equal liberty to every fubject, impartial juftice 
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and fecurity to their perfons and property, without the inconfiftences 
and extravagances of a popular government, | fhall fay all is well, and 
better than any alteration can hope to make it, Ido not fay this ba- 
lance is aétually adjufted with all the precifion poffible, It is effential 
to the nature of things, which are ever changing, that thefe three 
principles will have a tendency to encroach upon each other, The 
vakt increafe of patronage in the crown, which augments with the dif- 
trefles of the country, cannot fai] to give a proportionable increafe of 
influence; and that is, in my opinion, the immediate danger which 
requires the vigilance of every well-wither to the political equilibre. 
The counterpoife to that increafing influence is not, if [can judge, the 
diminifhing that importance which is derived from large pofleflions, 
hereditary privileges, family connections, in one word, every thing 
that gives confiftency, ftrength, and confideration, to an affembly ; 
inorder tofubftitute, in its ftead, all che confufion, mutability, and in- 
confequence, which mattarife from uzinfluenced, frequent, and popular, 
elections. .On the contrary, were I the friend to abfolute monarchy, 
thefe would bethe very means I fhould purfue, and which have never 
failed, wherever they have been atcempted, to introduce arbitrary 
power. Wife and moderate checks may be thought of, from time to 
time, without dangerous experiments of innovation, to counteract the 
increafing influence of the crown; and to fuch I fhall be always ready 
to-lend every affifance, as long as that weight appears to me, as it 
does at prefent, to predominate in the {cale.’ 

Our author produces the late miniiterial revolution as an evidence, 
that the dreaded influence of the crown, does not operate to the pre- 
judice of the public. 

* The influence of the crown, or power of corruption if you pleafe, 
great asit is, has not yet overturned the civil liberty of the country. 
Our livesand liberties are preferved to us, at this hour, in a degree of 
fecurity known to no ongr nation, The trial by juriesand the habeas 
corpus, the two great tefts of our freedom, remain unfhaken. All 
the forms of our conilitution ftill continue to us; and avery recent 
example has demonftrated, that not all the powers of corrupting, with 
all the abje&t difpofition to be corrupted, could maintain in his fitua- 
tion a minifter, when once the public indignation was roufed agaiott 
him. That fuch a fpirit did not fooner exert itfelf was in fa owing 
to many caufes. A prepoffeflion in favour of the perfonal character of 
the minifler, whofe indolence and apathy, however prejudicial to the 
public, was never actively offenfive to individuals ; the opinion that 
his own hands were clean, whilft his inactivity left the ftate a prey to 
the rapine of his dependents ; the principle of the American war, 
which was jufily popular to the feelings of every unprejudiced Eng- 
lifaman ; and, above all, the want of popularity in his oppofers, to 
ufe the fofteit word for it, contributed to confirm him in the ftation to” 
whigh bis fovereign had called him. In all this the parliament exaa- 
ly fympathifed with the people. But, when difgrace and calamity, - 
heaped upon us from year to year, had at length awakened us from 
the delufivns which had been fo artfully {pread around us; when the 
experience of every day contradicted fome of the profefions.and affur- 
ances of the minijter; in fhort, when it was no longer poffible to con- 
ctal.the misfortunes of the country’, or to diflemble the true caufes of 
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them ; the fentiments of the people changed, and parliament kept 

ace with their feelings. The unprotected minifter nfed all his artsin 
vain; he ftruggled, tottered, and fell. Thus, when the people are 
in earnelt, their reprefentatives, however chofen, feize their {pirit, 
and their exertions cannot fail to be effe&tual. Surely our king can 
hardly becalled de/potic, afier fo recent an example of the authority 
of the houfe of commons; nor can the houfe of commons, after faca 
an exertion, be called the property of the crown. On che other hand, 
we have fuflicient proof that, whilit that body continues in its pre- 
fent fate, there is not enough of the democratic principle to obftruct 
the ordinary courfe of the executive power, or to overturn that.con- 
fideration which belongs to property and perfonal importance, and 
gives confiftence and folidity to the fyftem.’ 

There is much good fenfe in this dialogue, which may be fafely ap- 
lied to correct the acrimony in fome publicationson the oppofite fide 
of fo interefting a queftion, The truth is, the ftate machine has gone 
on hitherto, we do not very well know how; and if we labour to 
bring the principles of it more within our comprehenfion, aad more 
conformable to our ideas of rectitude, the ferious queftion is, whether 
it might go on fo well? The beft principles often fail in practice ; for 
the induitry of man who is to carry them into execution, is vigoroufly 
exerted to warp or circumvent them ; and until we can new-model the 
conftitutions of our agents, we fhall ever deplore the imperfections of 
government ! 

We have given unufual room and {cope to the foregoing dialogue, 
not becanfe we join with the author in every principle, but, becaufe we 
with that a fubject of fuch high importance, as that of parliamentary re- 
formation, fhould be amply and fairly difcufled, and the argum eats on 
both ‘fides be attentively and difpaffionately heard. Perhaps the pre- 
fervation of what is left of the Britifh empire depends on it. N, 
Art. 18. An Addrefs to the People of England, on the intended 

Reformation of Parliament vo. 1s. Debrett. 

A loofe declamatory perfuafive to the propofed reformation, found- 
ed on faéts but too well known, and current popular maxims. The 
author means well, and contributes his mite. ° 
Art. 19. The Correétor’s Remarks on the Firft Part of his Maye/ty’s 

Speech to Parliament, December 5, 1782. 8vo. as. Debrett. 

Times are greatly mended fince the writer of the North Briton 
was punifhed for nibbling at a royal oration; but whether it may ul- 
timately operate for the public advantage, to treat, or expofe the fu- 
preme authority of government to be treated with a wanton afperity 
of animadverfion and contempt, js a point now little attended to in 
ftrugeles for power. Amid the fluctuation of parties, thofe who hap- 
pen io be uppermoft, may, perhaps, incline to toleration, on the prin- 
ciple of convenient forecalt ;—turn, and turn about ! N e 
Art. 20. 4 fhort, but ferious, Reply to the Author of a [mock 

Defence ot the Earl of Shelburne; intended to prevent Prejudice, 

and toexpofe Malignity and Deception. 4to, 14. Bell. 

The ironical defence of Lord S. was mentioned in our laft month’s 
Catalogue, Art. 1. It was to be expected that fo notable a pamphlet 
would, for obvious reafons, produce many anfwers. Selling pamph- 
lets always do fo, on whatever fubje& or occafion; but when a man 
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in power, a man who has in his hands the difpenfation of goed things, 
is attacked, an army of defenders is ever ready to take the field, re- 
gulars and irregulars, well-difciplined troops, and unformed boors ; 
all invited by the profpeét of reward, or the hope of plunder. We 
cannot honeftly pay the prefent champion the compliment of placing 
him in the well-difciplined ranks. 

Art. 21. The Recovery of America demon/irated to be praéticable by 
Great Britain, upon Principles and Deductions that are clear, pre- 
cife, and convincing. Containing, among other Matters, a Copy 
of the Outlines of a Plan for reinftating the Britifh Empire, ad- 
dreffed to the Earl of Shelburne, when his Lordthip was one of his 
Majefty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and delivered to one of the 
Under Secretaries in May laft. Alfo a Copy of an Addrefs to feve- 
ral of the Cabinet Minifters, on the 28th of November, offering to 
demonftrate the Practicability of recovering America, and to fhew 
the Immenfity of our national Refources, By the Author, a Man 
of no Party. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 

This plan, announced as fo clear, precife, and convincing, is to be 
effeied by attacking the Pruflian power by fea, on the plea of the 
King of Pruffia’s protecting the Dutch trade under his flag, purpofely 
to produce a general European war, for the fake of enforcing al- 
liances, and finding emplbyment at home for thofe powers who now 
affift the American ftates. Then, adds the Author, * America will 
gladly treat with Great Britain upon terms fhort of independence.’ 

We confefs we cannot but admire the confidence with which this 
writer urges the expedient of extending the ravages of war throughs 
out Europe, on the remote fpeculation of extinguifhing them again 
to our certain advantage! Is it not aftonifhing that any thinking man 
could, upon fyftem, propofe;to ftir up fuch an extenfive fcene of mif- 
chitf, without making allowance for viciffitudes, that might take place 
to fubvert the regular train of circumftances, he coolly deduces from 
a deftructive experiment? Do the miftaken fpeculations, on which 
the American war has been purfued, make no impreffion on him? N. 
Art. 22. 4 Letter in Defence of Mr. Fox and others; in Anfwer 
. ho Cicero, Lucius Catiline, or the American Deputy ; to which are 

added feveral Letters addreffed to the Prince of Wales, &c. 8vo. 

1s. Debretr, &c. 

Confiits of a number of letters, which, we apprehend, firft appeared 
in the newfpapers, wherein they might have continued quietly to re- 
pofe, if the partiality of a parent could have viewed them with the 
fame eyes that Reviewers do. 

Art. 23. Parliamentary Reformation: examined under the fol- 
Jowing Ariicles: Extending the Right of Election,—Abolicion of 
, Boroughs,— Qualification of Members,—Abridging the Duration 

+ -Of Parliament,—with a Differtation on Minifterial Influence. 
Proved by Anecdotes and Minifterial Letters. By Jofeph Wil- 
Jiams. Efq. 4to. 28.6d. Kearfley. 

_ Mr. Williams offers fome very good general remarks on the fub- 

jects upon which he has chofen to treat; but reforms may be fchemed 

on too large a {cale to be practicable. We find, at laft, by the conclude 
ing differtation, which is wholly perfonal, that the author is a Welch 
gentleman, who has enjoyed a military employment ; and we are farry 
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to find, that by fome means or other, we will not undertake to fur- 
mife how, he is now laid afide ; or more properly, cannot get his new 
offers of fervice accepted, after having fold out, and laid himfelf 
nfide. This has foured his temper ; and we have only to add, that if 
his own good fenfe will not enable him to fupport peace of mind 
againft common difappointments, we are afraid he will feek it in 
vain by appeals to the public. a 

Art. 24. Charaéters of Parties in the Britifhb Government. 8v0. 26. 

Robinfon. 

Thefe charaters are introdced by a laboured hiftorical dedu&tion 
from the time of the Romans in Britain; which, however well the 
author may underftand himfelf, he has not been able to render clear, 
interefting, or inftructive to his readers. The parties characterized 
are Whigs, Tories, and Republicans; names of which Englith rea- 
dears will require no definition: and the prefent political misfortunes 
of the nation are afcribed to the influence of Tories, and the oppofi- 
tion of Republicans, ftrengthened occafionally by the affiftance of the 


Whigs. 
EasTtT INDIES N. 


Art. 25. 4 Narrative of the late Tranfaétions at Benares. By 


Warren Haitings, Efqg. 8vo. 2% 6d. Debrett. 1782, 
The tranfactions here related, are thofe which induced Mr. Haf- 


f : 
‘* aings to difplace Cheit Sing, the hereditary Chief of Benares, who 


rented the Zemindary, or fovereignty over that province, from the 
company; but who evaded the fulfilment of his engagements until 
he was obliged to perform them; and would not furnith the extra aids 
sequired from him on occafion of the French war, as a fine for his 
difobedience: he, under profeflions of poverty, amafling treafures 
and augmenting his troops in the mean while, to eftablith himfelf in 
independence ; which he at length attempted by treacherous exer- 
tions of force, until he was obliged to fly. ‘The Zemindary was con- 
ferred on the next heir of the fame family. 

This Narrative, which is addrefled to Mr. Wheler, and the other 
Members of the Council at Fort William, is written with the open 
franknefs of a mind confcious of integrity and good meaning, and 
under a folemn appeal to the God of Truth, for the veracity of the 
particulars, Subjoined is an approbation of the Governor General’s 
conduct by the Council, expreffed in the fulleft and ftrongeft terms. 
What decifive opinions may be formed of {uc difcretionary exercife 
of delegated powers there, by the fupreme court of Eaftern fovereigns 
in Leadenhall-ftreet, and afterward by their comptrollers at Weit- 


minfter, muft be left for time to thew. 
AFFAIRS OF IRELAND, N. 


fn 26. 4 Letter to the Firft Belfaft Company of Volunteers, in 


the Province of Ulfter. By a Member of the britith Parliament. 

8vo. 18. 6d, Debrett. 1782. 

This well-written pamphlet, which is attributed to Lord Beau- 
champ, enforces the neceffity of an exprefs total renunciation on 
the part of Great Britain of all legiflative pretenfions over Ireland ; 
4s the only folid foundation on which the liberties of that country can 


be fettled, 
G 4 N © Art 
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Art. 27. A Letter to Lord Vifcount Beauchamp, upon the Sub- 


ject of his Letter to the Firit Belfaft Company of Volunteers, in 

the Province of Ulfter. 8vo. 18. Debrett. 

This is a feve:é remonflrance with the noble perfonage acdreffed, 
onthe tendency of the letter referred to; taxing his lordfhip with 
abetting the views of turbulent individuals in Ireland, who are ftir- 
rigg up claims beyond what the parliament in that country have flaced. 
The letter writer obferves in a pofticript, ‘ Ifthe repeal of the 6th 
of George I. was valued at 50,cool. perhaps Mr. Flood may ex- 
pect twice that fum for an Irifh bill of rights; your lordthip too 
feems inclined to be an adventurer in this new fpecies of lottery. 
By the publication of your letter to the Belfaft company, you have 
ftamped your name upon your ticket, and have thrown it into the 
wheel to take its chance, National generofity is extenfive ; and as 
no generolity is fo extenfive as that which is indulged at the expence 
of others, your lordthip, in the ferment of the times, and the vicif- 
fitude of events, by parliamentary profufion, may be adjudged de» 
ferving of a prize. A renunciation of right, carried in the Knglifh 
parmament by your lordthip, would be no trifling claim on the ge- 
nerofity of Ireland. What price can be too high for freedom ? 
And while the munificence of her parliament offers fuch noble en- 
couragement, neither on this nor on the other fide fide of water will 
the liberties of Ireland ever fland in need of champions.’ N. 
Art. 28. An Addrefs to the Right Houourable Henry Grattan, ** 

Efq. by the Independent Dublin Vulunteers, relative to the fim- 

ple Repeal, and the recent Interference of the Earl of Mansfeld, 

in deciding in an Englifh Court, upon an Appeal from Ireland ; 
with Mr. Grattan’s Anfwer: and Obfervations on Mr. Grattan’s 
and Mr. Y—I—n’s Condu&, in a Letter to Mr. Y—l—n, the 

A~—y G—! of Ireland. To which és annexed, the Refolutions of 

the Lawyers Committee and Corps. 8vo. 18. Debrett. 

All the particulars contained in this publication have, we believe, 
already appeared jin the Irifh and Britith rewfpapers. Upon the 
whole, thefe Irifh patriots feem to be a very difcontented, if not 
unreafonable fet of gentlemen; and of courfe Mr. G. is likely to 
fare as moft other popular favouriies have fared before him, and will 
do afterhim. He has been very aétive to oblige them, and has 
been richly rewarded for his trouble: a gratuity is given for bufi- 
nefs done, and as he has no juft foundation to expect fuch a reward 
to be repeated, he ought to be allowed to enjoy their liberality un- 
peftered with pof dexum applications. ‘Shere is this confolation re- 
maining, however, that his unpopularity, with prudent manage- 
m@pf, may complete what his popularity began, and elevate him to 
oMnl cum dignitate ; white the buitle is continued by little men, quae 
Jifted to follow in the read he has marked out for them. 

AMERICAN WarR. N. 

Art. 29. Narrative of Lieutenant General Sir Henry Clintou. 
 K. B. gelative to bis Conduét during Part of his Command of 
the King’s ‘Troops in North America, particularly that which 
refpects the unfortunate flue of the Campaign in 1781. With 
wn Appendix, containing Copies and Extracts of thofe Parts of 
his A fpondence with Lord George Germaine, Earl Corn- 
wallis, 
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wallis, Rear Admiral Graves, &c. which are referred to therein, 

8vo. 28 Debrett. ; 

It had been happy for this country [we are to write now in the 
preterpluperfect tenfe], that the conduct of our commanders had 
been fo clear and decifive as to fave them the trouble of penning 
narratives and defences, Ill fuccefs is the parent of acculation, 
exculpation, and recrimination; and in this detail Sir Heory Clin- 
ton acquits himfelf of «ll fhare in Lord Cornwallis’s misfortune 5 
leaving that general to anfwer for mifconceptions of the orders fent 
him, and for the choice of the poit which he was reduced to fure 
render. A counter reprefentation may probably follow from the 
other fide; and fuch is all the fatisfaétion we have, and are likely 

have, for the lofs of America! 
as La w. : N. 
Art. 30. An Hiflorical Account of the Rights of Election of the 

Several Counties, Cities and Boroughs of Great Lritain: coataining 
- the Times when each of them was firit reprefented in Parliament, 
and by what Authority; together with Abftracts of the Proceed- 

ings relative to controverted Elections, under every !Jace, and 

allthe new Writs iffued on Seats being vacated by Death, Ex- 
pulfion, accepting of Places, or Preferment, or being called up 
to the Houfe of Peers; from 1 Edw. VJ. to the Diffolution of the 

Perliament in the Year 1780, ‘To which 1s prefixed, an Inquiry 

into the Origin of Eleétions to Parliament, aad the Right of the 

Commons to a Share in the Legiflature. Alfo, the Number of 

Members returned in the Reigns of Edward I. Henry Vi. tienry 

Vill. &c. and the Names of Places that have long difcontinued 

to fend Reprefentatives, and have not had that privilege reftored. 
' The whole extraéted from the beft Colleétions of Records and 

Hiftories, and the Journals of Parliament. By T. Cunningham, 

Efq. Barrifter at Law, and Fellow of the Society of Auiiquaries, 

London. Part. 8vo, 5s. fewed. Robinfoo, &c. 1782, 

This colleétion is merely an index to the journals of the Houle of 
Commons, an the fubjects fpecified in the title page; or rather an 
index’ to the journal-indexes: and hence may be very ufetul in 
turning readily to particular places, or cafes, that may be immediately 
wanted, 

In the preface, Mr. Cunningham follows his predeceffor Mr. Ca- 
rew ®, in fixing the wra of admitting knights of hires into par- 
liament at the 49 Henry III. and citizens and burgeffes, at the 
23 Edward I. in oppofition to thofe who incline to aflign popular 
reprefentation a much earlier origin. He then proceeds :o enquire 
- Into the original mode of election for cities and boroughs; and 

traces the rights of election to thofe who contributed to the parlia- 
mentary wages of the members; a right, which, in many inftances, 
has continued down under the diltin@ion of inhabitants paying 
fcot and lot. After thewing the partiality of decifions in contro~ 
verted elections, by the old method of determining thefe cafes, when 
Whig and Tory minitters brought in what members they pleafed by 


. 








* See Carew’s Hiftorical Account of the Rights of Election, &<, 
Rev. vol, XI. P+ 412, 
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contradiftory rules of adjudication ; he concludes with Mr. Gren- 
ville’s famous plan for the impartial trial of election caufes: and 
clofes his preface with pointing our the alterations that have taken 
place in the number of members that compofe the Houle of Com- 
mons, 

It is to be obferved, that the prefent collefor has included al] 
the cafes and proceedings that took place between the feparation of 
Charles I. from his parliament, and the Reftoration; which were 
omitted by Mr. Carew as not being legal precedents. The names 
of places are arranged in alphabetical order, and this volume ends 


with Malden. N d 
MATHEMATICS, 
AWi3. The Excife-Officer’s Vade Mecum, or Ready Affiftant. 
él 


ng a fet of Tables tor moneying the different excifeable com- 
modities in the Country, aod bringing forward the Charges with 

Certainty and Difpatch. By James Figges, Excife-Officer. 12mo. 

zs. 6d. bound. Bew. wi 

Very well contrived, and ufeful. ° 

MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 32. 4 Narrative of Circumflances attending Mr. Beresford’ 
Marriage with Mifs Havilton, 8vo, 1s. 6d. Fielding, &c. 
1782. 

This is Mr. Beresford’s account. We rever heard that any direé& or 
formal reply hath been given to it by the oppofite party. The charges 
againft Mrs. Hamilton are of avery ferious nature. They ftrike 
deep at her honour, and her humanity ; and, if ill founded, oughe 
to have been confronted. On the prefcat face of the matter, Mr. Beref- 
ford appears to have been grofsly injured. How he will get his in 
juries repaired, we know not. The detention of his wife is with her 
own acquiefcence: and the court at Verfailles efpoufe her caufe— 
backed by the high authority of the Grand Mozarch. 

After all, the Public are a little interefted in this domeftic quar- 
re): and moft perfons will be inclined to fay, 

” What’s Hecuba to us??? —— ‘ B...a-~k. 

Art. 33. 4 Examination of the important Queftion,—W hether 
Education, at a great School, or by private Tuition, is preferable ? 
With Remarks on Mr. Knox’s Book, entitled Liberal Education. 
By Percival Stockdale, 8vo. 2s. Dodfley. 1782. 

This pamphlet is divided into two parts. In the firft, Mr. Stock- 
dale, who is an advocate for private Education, has collected the ufual 
arguments in favour of the opinion he efpoufes; in the fecond, he 


has controverted, with fome acutenefs, the notions of Mr. Knox. Cc -t.f, 


Art. 34. The Country Clergyman’s SHROVETIDE Gift to his Pa- 
rifhioners. Taken chiefly from Dr, Primatt’s Differtation on the 
Doty of Mercy, and Sin of Cruelty to Brutes. S8vo. 2d. Sher- 
born, printed by Goadby, and fold by Baldwin in London. 

This worthy country clergyman feems poffeffled of a degree of be- 
nevolence, which foars even beyond the boundaries of philanthropy ; 
and we heartily with that a portion of the fame generous, difinterefted 
kindnefs, might induce every reverend paltor to difleminate fuch be- 
neficent monitions throughout every parifh in thefe dominions. The 


young, 
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young, the ignorant, and the thoughrle/s, conftitute a large part of the 

bulk of mankind ; and this fmall tract is very properly calculated for 
their perufal: or, rather, (as they never read, ) for the perufal of thole 
who have fome influence over them®. The Shrove-tide amufements 
of our common people are monftroufly and bafely cruel; and we have 
often exprefled our abhorrence of the unmanly, and worfe than brutal 
cuftom of cock throwing: a cuftom (by the way) which, we hope, is 
now declining, in every part of the kingdom. ; 

Ic is to be wifhed alfo, that our preachers would charitably extend 
their admonitions to the unfeeling favages of the cock-pit, who de- 
light in timulating thofe noble yet inoffenfive birds to tear each other 
in pieces, for the diverfion (or from ftill worfe motives) of idle fel- 
lows :—~Some of whom, from their education, their rank in life, and 
their age, ought to be afhamed of the cruelties they wantonly exer- 
cife upon more innocent, more ufeful, and (we will add) more ra- 
tional creatures than themfelves. 

“© Open thy mouth for the dumb.” 
NoveEtl. 

Art. 35. 4 Leffon for Lovers: or the Hiftory of Colonel Mel- 
ville and Laay Charlotte Richley, 1z2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. 
Noble. 1783. ' 

A very tragical flory, but not a very interefling one. The Means 
are not fuch as juitly warrant fo deplorable a cataftrophe. If a 
moral \eflon be meant to be inculcared, the Author hath not laid 
the plan with judgment ; nor doth the execution promife any good 
effect. Innocence is involved in the punifhment of the guilty. In- 
difcretion, or too great a degree of diffidence, is made to undergo 
the extreme of futfering witnour relief. This fometimes happens in 
real life: but the painter of fic?itzous life fhould take care how he 
mixes his /bades, left what was defigned for initruétion fhould 
only produce melancholy ; and defpair of reaching the rewards of 
virtue fhould quell all generous exertions, when we fee a trivial and 
almoft neceflary deviation from it, involve in jt all the confequences 
of the moft aggravated wickednefs. 

But, abftraéted from the mora/, the ftory itfelf is not well told. 
Its incidents are all of the trite and hackneyed kind ; and the obfer- 
vations that accompany them are flimzy and fuperficial. The laie 
guage is not remarkable for force or delicacy, for perfpicuity or 
elegance: and, on the whole, we pronounce this Le/on to Lovers, to 
be one of thofe infipid things which, if it hath any merit, is wholly 


of the zegative kind. 
POETICAL. B...-k. 


Art. 36. The Beauties of Painting. By Pollingrove Robinfon, 
A.D. 4to. 2s. Robinfon. Kearfley, &c. 1782. 

Mr. Pollingrove Robinfon feems better acquainted with the theory 

of painting than with the practice of poetry. His blank verfe differs 


LemugL. 








* Some Juflices of the Peace, and Parith Officers, have laudably 
and fuccefstully exerted themfelves for the fuppreffion of fuch barba- 
rous diverfions ; and it is to be hoped that their good example will be 
generally followed, till this opprobrium of a country, which deems 
itfelf ciyilized, fhall be intirely done away. 
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very little from profe. We cannot fpeak of his poem in the fame 
terms of rapture, in which he {peaks of the thirteen mafter- pieces tn 
the Farnefian gallery.— What fire! what fury! what impetaous daf! 
MEDICAL. (-0-T- 

Art. 37. ATreatife on the Infantile Remittent Fever. By Wil- 
liam Lutter, M. D. Fellow of she Royal College of Phyficians, and 

Member of the Medical Society, both of Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s, 

Robfon, &c. 1782. 

The difeale which is the fubjeét of this treatife is what moft authors 
have denominated the Worm Fever; though fevera! others have given 
ic appeliations not relating to this fuppofed caufe. ‘Thus it is entitled 
by Sauvages Hefica Infantilis. Dr. Butter’s definition of it is the fol- 
Jowing: * The Infantile Remittant Fever is diflinguithed by drowfy 
exacerbations, wakeful remiffions, pain of head and belly, total lofs of 
appetite, little chirft, and flimy ftools,’ He reprefents it as common 
to all ages, from the birth to puberty ; and he arranges the different 
forms in which it appeare, under three heads, viz. theacute, the fow, 
and the dow, Thefe he particularly defcribes ; and though the feveral 
kinds feem to differ much in degree of violence, yet he obferves that 
they allaford a favourable prognoliic. 

In the chapter on the cavfes, nature, and feat of this fever, the au- 
thor begins with ‘ome remarks on the peculiarity of the infantile con- 
ftitution, which he makes chiefly to cqafit in irritability, and prone- 
nefs to indigeftion. from thefe he accounts for all the fymptoms of 
this difeafe, which he fuppofes to take its rife from crude accumula- 
tions in the fir{l paflages, caufing fpafm in the inteitines, which is 
communicated 10 the reft of the body, contlituting the fever. At the 
clofe of this chapter he warmly oppofes the idea of this diforder being 
octafioned by worms; and declares his opinion of the entire innocence 
of the worms generally found in the bodies of children. This opi- 
nion, as he acknowledges, has been already maintained by other 
writers, 

In treating on the cure of the Infantile Remittant Fever, he fets out 
with this polition, ‘ that all the difeafes to which the human frame is 
‘Jiable, are founded in irritation,’ and that our knowledge of the caufe 
ofthis irritation can alone lead us to a rational idea of the nature of a 
‘difeafe, and itscure. Inthe prefentcafe, the irritating caufe is fuffi- 
ciently obvious, and the indication is proportionally ctear: Yet this, 
he fays, we muit be content to fulfil by round-about means, till there 
is difcovered, what probably exilts in nature, a medicine which will, 
in not manyjhour:, remove the febrile fpaim. The means he at pre- 
fent chiefly recommends are, reft and quiet ; diluting and nourifhing 
drinks; opening medicines (of which he prefers a folution of Sal 
Polycbselt): Nive, when the body is fufliciently open; and Extract 
of Hemlock,-in cafes complicated with loofenefs, and particularly in 
the flow {pecies of the difeafe. Asthe ufe of moft of thefe remedies 
feems pretry obvious; and, according to the Do¢tor’s own repre/entation, 
the difeafe almoft always ends favourably, bis concluding paragraph 
will probably appear fomewhat extraordinary. ‘ Thus (fays he) have 
we recommended a variety of helps for taking off febrile irritation, 
fuch as darknefs, coolnefs, reft, filence, diluents, emoliients, and 
Jaxatives. This practice, however, is merely artificial, and cannot 

be 
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be founded in nature, as it employs too many means for anfwering 
one intention. Thefe means, while they difcover the defect of our 
art, at the fame time point out the remedy ; for they are ail, proper- 
ly confidered, but lame fabfticutes for a fingle medicine, which pof- 
fefles their aggregate power in a much greater degree, fo as to be cap- 
able of nipping the difeafe in its very bad, without perhaps occation- 
ing any evacuation except by itool. Such a medicine is mott likely ro 
be found in the vegetable creation.’ 

Now we imagine that few cafes can be conceived in which the indi. 
cations are more fimple, and eatily effeéted by medicines already 
known, than the difeafe under confideration. For, notwithftaading 
the enumeration of various means which the writer has given as, it is 
obvious that the whole ftrefs of the cure muft depend on purgatives 
alone, and that the reit are only the common cautions or auxiliaries, 
recommended in almoft every diforder. That fuch fuggettions as 
the above are likely to remove the medical art farther from empiri- 
cifm, we cannot conceive. Whether this pafiage, compared with one 
before quored, betokens any particular confequences, we leave to time 
to afcertain. 

Art. 38. Farther Remarks on the ufele/s State of the lower Limbs, 
in confequence of a Curvature of the Spine: being a Supplement to 

a former Treatife on that fubjectt. By Percivall Pott, F. R.S. Sur- 

geon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital. 8vo. 3s. Boards. Joha- 

fon, 1782, 

In our Review for O&ober laft we took notice of a publication of 
cafes by Dr. Jebb, confirming the efficacy of the method of cure pro- 
pofed by Mr. Port, inthe deplorable difeafe which is the fubject of the 
piece before uss The public mot receive much additional fatisfaction 
from this fupplemental work of Mr. Pott himflf; in which not cnly 
the mode of fuccefsful practice is eftablifhed on the firimeft foundation 
of repeated trials, but new light is thrown upon the nature of the 
difeafe, and fome miftakes concerning it are candidly corrected. 

Mr. Pott now regards the curvature of the fpine as an effect of a 
fcrofulousindifpofition fixing itfelf upon thé parts compofing the fpine, 
or its immediate vicinity. The ‘morbid affeétions thus produced ‘are 
various, and frequently, as he imagines, pafs unnoticed, or miftaken 
for other difeafes, for want of fhewing themfelves outwardly. When 
an evident curvature is occafioned, it is by meansof an ere/ox (not ex- 
largement) of one or more of the bodies of the vertebre, whereby the 
whole column is, as it wére,fapptd or undermined,and a curve produced 
always from within outwards. This curvature is then only a confe- 
guence of an original difeafe, and not of itfelf the caufe either of the 
other fymptoms, or of the ufelefs flate of the limbs; for after a cure 
by means of iffuesis obtained, the curvature frequently remains néar- 
ly as before. The cure depends on fucha detivation and difcharge of 
the morbid humours, as removes the caries of the vertebra, and caufes 
the union of the bones with each other by a kind of anchylofis, On 
this ground the writer propofes ir to the confideration of praétitio- 
ners, whether the iffues might not properly be ufed by way of preven- 
tative, when fymptoms appear which give room to fufpect the form 
ation of fuch a difeafe in yhe fpine, though it is not a: y -t manifeit- 
ed by any extérnal-change. 
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It is not neceffary for us to extract more from a work, which un- 
doubtedly will be in the hands of every practitioner ; and which, from 
the variety of praétical matter it contains in a {mall compafs, is fcarce- 
ly capable of abridgement. Valuable as every attempt is of this moft 
able and judicious writer, towards the improvement of his profeflion, 
he has perhaps in none more clearly rendered important fervice to 
mankind; and we may congratulate the public on the too uncommon 
event, of a fimple, eafy, ayd efficacious remedy difcovered, for a moft 
afflicting, and generally-deemed incurable difeafe. 

The title-page has omitted to mention, that fome plates (which are 
uncommonly beautiful) are added for the illuftration of this work. 
Art. 30- Obfervations on the Prognoftic in Acute Difeafes. By 

Charles Le Roy, M. D. #.R.S. Regius Profeffcr ot Phyfic in 

the Univerfity of Montp. .lier, and Member of the Royal Society of 

Phyficians at Paris. ‘inflated from the French, With Notes, 

Svo. 58. boards. Wilkic, 1782. 

There is no part of the medical art which more deferves the ftudy of 
a young practitioner, with refpect to his credit and reputation, than 


_ that of marking prognoltics ; fince his knowledge or ignorance in this 
“ point is rendered manifeft to the byftanders. It may be queftioned, 


however, whether this fkill can be attained on any other principles, 
than a thorough knowledge of the nature of difeafes, and of the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; for, with refpect to the detached and unconneéted figns 
mentioned by Hippocrates and other authors, it is well known how 
little they areto be relied on when taken fingly. The prefent writer 
feems aware of this; and has therefore clafled his obfervations fo as. 
to fhew their mutual connexion and dependance, and the inferences 

to be drawn from them refpedcting thofe leading circumftances which 

conduce toa happy or an unfavourable event. He begins with thofe 

figns which indicate the ftate of the circulating powers: from thence 

he proceeds to thofe which point out the found or difeafed ftate of the 

vifcera. He next treats on the evacuations, depofitions, and erup- 

tions, obferved in acute difeafes, and the prognoftics to be drawn 

from them. This chapter is followed by fome anomalous figns, not 

reducible to the foregoing heads ; by prognoftics relative to fome par- 

ticular difeafes; and a digreflion on crifis and critical days, The 

prognoftics themfélves are many of them thofe of Hippocrates ; the reft 

are the author’s own, or derived from other authorities. The prog- 

noftics of Hippocrates at length are fubjoined, in Latin, arranged 

under various heads. The volume is clofed by notes referred to in 
different parts of the work. 

We doubt not that this colleCtion will prove of confiderable utility 
to thofe who confult it; yet, afterall, a great deal mutt be left to the 
fagacity and judgment of the practitioner. Thus, with refpect to ma- 
ny of the prognoftic figns, we are told that they are falutary when 
critical, but otherwife when /ymptomatic, But the author beforehand 
acquaints us, that by the term critical, he always means what contri- 
butes to the happy termination of the difeafe; and by that of jympte- 
matic, what has no fuch effect. When thefe, then, are applied to 
charafterize any appearance, it is faying no more, than that it is a fa- 
vourable one, if the event fhews it to be fuch ; but nototherwife. It 
is obvious shat the phyfician maft depend entirely upon his own judg- 

ment 
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ment to form any conclufion in thefe cafes. Several ufeful practical 
obfervations are contained in the writer’s notes ; which thew a liberal 
{pirit, and an acquaintance with phyfic in its moft improved ftate. 

Thetranflator feems in general to have faithfully rendered the mean- 
ing of his author; yet he is not free from inaccuracies. In particu- 
lar, we remark in p. 28 so, a the word penn ufed for palpation 

handling. But this may be a typographical error. 

7 RELIGIOUS. A. 
Art. 40. The Glory of the Heavenly City, and Bleffedne/s of departed 

Spirits, gracioy/ly manifefied, in a Vifion; toa young Lady of Briftol, 

on the.yoth of Ofober, 1781. Written by herfelf. 8vo. 6d. 

Hazard, Bath, Robinfon, London, 1782. 

The effect of a fever: and neither new nor uncommon, efpecially to 
minds tinétured with enthufiafm.—This young lady feems to have 
more piety than underftanding ; and we wonder not at her miftaking 
the reveries of a delirious imagination, for the extraordinary mani- 


feltations of the Spirit of God. Pp. cribs 





S ERM ON 6&. 


I. National Reformation the way to prevent National Ruin: confidered 
at a Monthly Exercife, on account of the prefent State of Public 
affairs, at Dr. Gibbons’s Meeting houfe in Haberdafher’s Hall, Feb- 
ruary zoth, 1782. By Samuel Morton Savage, D.D. 8vo, 6d. 
Baockland. 

A plain, ferious, fenfible difcourfe, from Jeremiah xviii. 7 and 8, 
The fubject of it is exprefled above. There is no doubr that the pre- 
fent ftate of our country particularly, calls us to attend to the good 
advice given us in this and other difcourfes of a fimilar kind. 

il. Piety ; or, the Happy Mean between Profanenefs and Superftition. 
By the late Rev. Mr. Mole of Hackney. 8vo. 18. Dilly, 1782, 
it is a difficult thing to characterize fermons that have nothing re- 

markable in them. The greateft partof thofe which are publifhed may 

be referred to one general clafs. But we are tired of faying the fame 
thing over and over again. Our invention, however, will not always 
fupply us with new words to exprefs old and familiar ideas: and there- 
fore, if afermon be not very bad or very good; if it doth not contaia 
fome original nonfenfe, or fome excellent reafoning ; if it proceeds in 
that middle path which hath been trod by thoufands, without /natching 

a grace to be admired on the one hand, or running into fomeabfurdi- 

ty to be ridiculed on the other, we fhall in all probability be reduced to 

the neceflity of repeating what we have fo often faid, what we muft 
at prefent fay, and what our hard lot will, we fear, oblige us to fay, 


a thoufand times more—flain and prafical, and fo forth—wt fupra / B...-h 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
tit It is with pleafure we comply with the withes of Mr Jeffe inthe 
publication of the following letter : 
To th AuTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


I HOPE you will do me the juftice, in your next Review, to inform 
the author of an addrefs + to the Prefident of the Proteftant Aflocia- 


aun, 





+ See Review for December lait, P4772, 


tion, 
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tion, ‘that Mr. Jeffe proteils he never declared to the Proteftant Affo- 
ciation, or to any other, that ‘ now, at York, the Roman Catholics 
give ten pounds to any man who will embrace their religion, &c.’ 
And, | with you to talce care not to infert in your Review any thing 


to the prejudice of # gentleman’s charaéter, of which you have not 
‘ prowl, or fomething better than the word’ of the anonymous author 
©! fhé firictures, 
Worteferjoire, 10th Fam. 1783. W. Jesse. 
"This letrer may be called the /ie dire@ to the author of the frifares 
on Mr. Berington’s pamphlet. Let him look toit, if he hath any cha- 


raéter to fupp «rt. RB e*e k 
e 


+44 On account ofthe affertion of Mr. Chambers in bis Didionary, 
that a fyphon once fet a running will perfiftin its motion, though re- 
moved into the mott perfe& vacuum our air-pumps can make. [See our 
Review for March taft, p. 180.] We wifhed fome gentleman, fur- 
nithed with the proper apparatus, would try the experiment, and we 
have accordingly been favoured with the following account, from a’ 
correfpondent who made it to fatisfy himfelf. 

‘ I rook (fays he) a thermometer tube of a pretty wide bore, and 
having benrit in form of a fyphon, the legs being about five inches 
long,. 1 inferted one into a vial full of mercury, and having fet it to 
run into a fmall cap, placed them al! together on. an air-pump, un- 
der a receiver, Having extracted the air, I found the mercury to fepa- 
rateat top, and fall down into each leg, to about three inches above 
the furface of the ftagnating mercury; and it continued to fall as I 
worked the pump, till it came to be abour three quarters of an inch 
from the furface below, whereit ftood till the air was let into the ree 





‘éciver ; when it began to rife in both legs, equally from the furface, 


till it run over through the leg in the vial, and having joined, con- 
tinued to run ttil 1 again extracted the air, and the effect was the fame 
as before, Had water been ufed, the air remaining in the receiver, 
which I. found capable of fuftaining a column of mercury about three 
quarters of an inch in height, wou!d have been powerful enough to 
have fuitained a column of water nine or ten inches high, confequent+ 
ly at that, or any lefs height of the fyphon, the water would have con- 
tinued torun. The wani of attention to a fimilar defed in the tight- 
nefs of the air-pump made ufe of, feems to be the only foundation for 
the aiflertion that water would continue to run through a fyphon the 
weighs of the atmofphere being removed, which; unlefsthe fyphom be 
capillary, or fome other preffure be fubitituted for that of the atmof- 
phere, !-believe to be phyfically impofiible. 

« Salifbury, Dec. 24. R. D. 


Such communications as the above, by increafing the common ftock 
of knowledge, are of ufe to mankind ; we hope therefore to be ex- 
cufed for deviating fo far from our plan as to give it aplace here; and 
are much obliged to R. D. for the pains he has taken to fet this mat- 


ter in aclear light. W ° 
7%. 





Erratum ia this Month's Review. 
Viz. Page 1, 1. 7—8 from the bottom, for ‘ colledtion,’ r. collation,. 
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